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Important Resolutions 


Board of Foreign Missions Declares Policies 
Relative to War-Interrupted Schedules of Missionaries 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Board of Foreign Missions who have been speaking 
in our churches during January have been asked repeatedly: “What is the Church 
going to do for its missionaries evacuated from Japan and China? What is to be 
done for missionaries who cannot return to our other fields because of the war?” 

At its meeting on January 22 the Board of Foreign Missions answered this 
sincere solicitude with the following actions: 


“Whereas the outbreak of war on a 
world-wide scale has seriously dis- 
rupted the furlough schedules of our 
missionaries, by compelling many of 
them to return to America before their 
furloughs were due, by compelling 
others to stay on their fields after their 
furloughs were due, and by making it 
impossible for some of them to return 
to their fields after their normal fur- 
loughs have ended; and 

“Whereas the resulting situation has 
brought much inconvenience and em- 
barrassment to many of our mission- 
aries and has raised questions in va- 
rious quarters of the Church as to the 
future policy of the Board in this mat- 
ter and therefore calls for clarification; 
therefore 


“Resolved 1. That in all such cases 
of forcibly disrupted schedules the rules 
of the Board pertaining to furloughs be 
suspended for the duration of the emer- 
gency and each case be considered 
separately by the Board, or in urgent 
cases by the Executive Committee of 
the Board. 


“2. That all of our missionaries be 
assured of our profound sympathy in 
their inconvenience and embarrassment 
due to the war, that they be assured 
also of the Church’s gratitude for their 
devoted Christian service in foreign 
lands, and that the Board express its 
willingness to be of the utmost as- 
sistance in helping them over this try- 
ing period in their missionary careers: 

“(a) by extending for the duration 
of the emergency their furloughs at 
home or their terms of service on the 
foreign fields where this may be neces- 
sary, and 

“(b) by providing them during ex- 
tended furloughs with temporary em- 
ployment compatible with their train- 
ing and experience as missionaries, 
wherever this may be possible, either 
at the home base or on some accessible 
field, and 

“(c) by assisting them in securing 
during extended furloughs temporary 
employment along non-missionary 
lines, preferably in the Church, wher- 
ever service along missionary lines 
cannot be secured. 


“3. That our missionaries be assured 
that the Board does not regard ex- 


tended furloughs, or temporary em- 
ployment during furloughs, in them- 
selves as severing the missionary’s re- 
lationship with the Board or contraven- 
ing his accumulated right as a mission- 
ary or his prospects of returning to his 
field, but on the contrary the Board 
hopes, with the consent of the several 
missions and after careful considera- 
tion of each case, to return all of the 
missionaries to their respective fields 
as soon as possible after the interna- 
tional emergency has passed.” 


Well Named 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, Aid 
Society a Valuable 
Auxiliary 


Besiwwes three active Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies, First Church, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, has a wide-awake 
Ladies’ Aid Society that limits itself 
entirely to the needs of the local con- 
gregation. Every woman in the church 
is a member of the Aid Society. The 


Mrs. H. W. Prall 
Now President of “Every Woman 
Aid Society” 


women are divided into four, five, or 
six groups or “circles,’ depending on 
the leadership available. Each “circle” 
has its monthly meeting and the society 
as a whole meets once a month. The 
circles discuss projects and plan their 
work. Each circle endeavors to turn 
in to the general treasury of the so- 
ciety from $100 to $200 during the 
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year. A study period is conducted at 
these circle meetings at which time 
the various phases of the work of our 
Lutheran Church are presented and 
discussed. At the general meeting re- 
ports from the circles are made, and 
the needs of the local church are dis- 
cussed and plans made to meet these 
needs. 

In our small city there is no place 
large enough for the serving of ban- 
quets, dinners, and luncheons except 
in the various church basements. Our 
ladies receive a large part of their in- 
come from serving such meals. The 
work is done by the various circles. 
Also, individual contributions are made 
through “dime calendars,” and freewill 
offerings, 

The society is willing and anxious at 
all times to aid in whatever will make 
for the general welfare of their church. 
A few of the larger projects in which 
they engage include caring for the par- 
sonage—repairs, papering, painting, and 
the like; pledging of the church’s coal 
bill; providing a part-time parish sec- 

(Continued on page 21) 


“Great is the 
| Mystery 
of 


Godliness” 


lO ee at 


OnE widely prevalent idea in 
_ these days is the basis of frequent 
questions put to clergymen and 
_ probably to teachers in our Sun- 
day schools. The query boils down 
to a three-letter word, why. Why 
are the things occurring which in 
\ varying degrees affect all our 
_ lives? Why does the divine rev- 
elation leave so many mysteries 
unsolved? Why count on God’s good and gracious will 
when His “way of life” seems so difficult to under- 
stand? 

Two weeks ago in connection with a reference to the 
transfiguration of our Lord, THe LuTHERAN quoted on 
its first page a sentence which is part of the letter the 
great apostle to the Gentiles wrote to his “son in the 
faith,” the young minister in the city of Ephesus. In 
our Bible it is designated I Timothy 3: 16, and it is the 
plainest sort of an assertion concerning godliness. No— 
that observation misses the main point in what Paul 
wrote. The chief word is not godliness but mystery. 

If you read a few verses beyond what is described as 
a great mystery, you will conclude by inference that 
people in Ephesus had been harassing young Timothy 
with why’s. The young man did not know the answers 
and he was worried. By some channel of communica- 

_ tion, he sought advice from his senior in proclaiming 
the godliness revealed in and by Jesus Christ. 

Did Paul respond with guesses? Did he quote the 
replies of quack religionists or take refuge in the spec- 
ulations of contemporary philosophers? Such is not our 
conclusion. 

That which is the mystery in relations to God through 
Christ he presents as one evidence of the infinite at- 

_ tributes with which our religion makes contacts. If we 


could comprehend the wisdom and love and obedience 
which have impelled the Creator of man to bestow on 
His creatures the fulfillment of promises of new life and 
a new inheritance, we could be sure of a fallacy some- 
where. Only when one takes into account the divine 
perfection of “the Father’s business,” dare one commit 
his soul unreservedly into the keeping of Christ. But 
of course that which is finite and blended with evil pas- 
sions cannot grasp the infinite purposes of God nor these 
infinite qualities which we glimpse in the plan of re- 
demption. 

Godliness may be considered the most comprehensive 
of the terms in the New Testament to which the attribute 
mystery is attached. One reads of phases—the mystery 
of the kingdom of heaven, the mystery of divine love 
for sinners, the mystery of the divine purpose, of the 
destruction of evil, and of the New Jerusalem. 

Paul’s advice to Timothy continues to be as sound to- 
day as when it was written from Rome to Ephesus. 
There is no occasion to feel dismayed by the enigmas of 
destiny. Still less are there grounds for appeals to old 
wives’ fables and loudly-voiced human negatives. 

A mystery? Of course; what else is a possibility when 
one seeks to know the mind of God? By what process 
of logic or experiment could the creature demand ex- 
planations from his Creator? 


THE LUTHERAN 


ye Chies in the News 


Over There 

Tue Christian churches may have been shortening 
their lines a little on the foreign front, but they are by 
no means retreating. 

Presbyterians (U. S. A.) are in the midst of a seven- 

week drive for a million dol- 

| lars. Most of this sum is for 

Teel! ie sustaining orphaned missions. 

Ne Southern Baptists have set a 

eQepons goal of $600,000 for their World 

Emergency Fund. More than 

$400,000 was received last year 
for this cause. 

Lutheran efforts to raise $650,000 for World Action 
were planned at a meeting of the National Council in 
Pittsburgh, January 28 and 29. 

Funds gathered for war-day needs by these denomina- 
tions will be divided between the foreign fields and the 
service program in army camps and naval centers. 

“Sooner or later desperate humanity must turn to 
the Christian gospel for the spiritual basis for world 
community,” says The Christian Century. “The Chris- 
tian communities in all lands will yet prove to be the 
trustees of the future of a united humanity. 

“Through the gloom of this dark day, nothing is more 
important than that their light shall be kept ablaze.” 

Protestant Christians have been spending $20,000,000 
a year on their foreign mission program, it was reported 
at the recent meeting of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, 


Baptist Censorship 

Tue radio broadcasts of the average Protestant group 
are childlike, and “are becoming a sort of laughing mat- 
ter in the country,” says The United States Baptist. 

“Most of the broadcasts in the name of Baptists are 
unworthy of the noble heritage and principles we boast 
about so much. The time has come to take the neces- 
sary steps to eliminate broadcasts in the name of the 
Baptists which make Baptists the objects of ridicule and 
derision. 

“No man, or group of men, should be allowed to use 
the Baptist name in broadcast until the program passed 
a rigid censorship that will guarantee the true presenta- 
tion of Baptist life,” suggests the U. S. Baptist. “Under 
ordinary circumstances censorship is unhealthy, but 
when it comes to the broadcasting in the name of Bap- 
tists censorship would be a constructive move.” 


Need Chaplains 

More chaplains will be needed for the rapidly in- 
creasing U.S. Army. Already the War Department has 
authorized an additional 993 chaplains, to have the rank 
of first lieutenant. These chaplains will be called to 
active duty as need arises. } 

To qualify as chaplain, a minister must have three 
years’ experience in the pastorate, be between ages 
twenty-four and forty-five, have an A.B. and a the- 
clogical degree, pass a physical examination, and have 
the endorsement of his church group. 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Dr. S. Arthur Devan, director of the General Com- 


mission of Army and Navy Chaplains, has sent out an © 


“S. O. S.” for additional clergymen to serve the armed 
forces. 


No Merger 


TuE plan for merging eight large interdenominational 
agencies into a Council of Churches ran into difficulty 
at the meeting of one of these agencies, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, held in mid-January in Trenton, N. J. 

Lutheran delegates objected to the plan. The confer- 
ence’s unique work would be lost in the larger federa- 
tion, it was contended. 

A compromise action taken at the meeting will allow 
the conference to continue negotiations in the direction 
of the merger, without committing itself to endorsement. 


Jail to Work Camp 


Tue Rev. Allen Clay Lambert was sent from his Lu- 
theran parish near Tyrone, Pa., to a Pittsburgh prison 
because he failed to register under the U. S. Selective 
Service Act. 

He has changed his mind about things, since the at- 


tack at Pearl Harbor, reports Religious News Service. — 


He informed U. S. District Attorney Uhl that he is now 
ready to register. 

He was notified that no change in his sentence can be 
allowed except by a decision of the Federal District 
Court. Meanwhile he has been transferred from prison 
to a work camp. 


Preparatory Prayers 

FIFTEEN minutes before time for the service in a cer- 
tain Methodist church, the members of the official board 
gather with their pastor for prayer. 

The laymen pray that their preacher may have a mes- 
sage approved of God, and that they, as laymen, may 
have open minds to receive it. 


Parochial Schools 

LUTHERANS of the Missouri Synod are valiantly stand- 
ing by their parochial schools. The Lutheran High 
School at Milwaukee reports a new high in its enroll- 
ment, 409 pupils. Downtown churches of New Orleans 
are considering plans for consolidated parochial schools. 

Total number of teachers in the Missouri Synod 
schools is about 1,200. Ninety-six per cent of them are 
trained in the teachers’ colleges of the synod, and the 
rest in other Synodical Conference institutions. 


Lutheran Unity 

In Lead, S. D., there were two Lutheran churches in 
the same block, one of the Augustana Synod and the 
other of the Norwegian Church. The Augustana church 
decided to close, and encouraged its members to unite 
with the Norwegian congregation. 

Recently the Board of Home Missions of the Augus- 
tana Synod sent the Norwegian congregation a check 
for part of the proceeds of the sale of the closed church. 


f 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


This War is boosting America’s stock in England in 
an educational way. Oxford’s Journal of Education re- 
_eently acknowledged in an all-American number: “We 
are awakening to the neglect of American history in our 
schools and universities.” England’s Board of Education 
has just established “a number of short courses for 
teachers dealing with various aspects of American life.” 
Our Ambassador Winant recently opened the first of the 
courses in London for the secondary schools, having 
first induced the authorities to accept them. These 
schools, by the way, are equivalent to our private schools 
which prepare for college. The admission of American 
history into their equivalent for our public school sys- 
tem is yet to be considered. But we must be patient. 
In the meantime it will be a source of comfort to know 
that soon our English cousins will learn that no Indian 
tribes roam the bounding plains east of Indianapolis. 


Chile Has started a vigorous campaign against the 
“demon rum,” which forms “the main obstacle to social 
and humanitarian projects aimed at improving the lot 
of the poorer classes.” As a practical form of propaganda 
a private concern, La Central de Leche “Chile,” rather 
than the government, has undertaken to establish “milk 

_ bars” in a big way throughout Chile. At present they 
will be run merely to meet expenses. However, Chile’s 
Popular Front President, Aguirre Cerda, is the prime 
mover in this reform campaign, which he began as a lit- 

\ tle-known educationalist as early as 1935, to meet Chile’s 
“conspicuous social problem—malnutrition.” At the 
time, strangely enough, Cerda was not a dairy farmer 
but a wine producer. Now, as Chile’s president, he is 
using the power and influence of his office to carry re- 
strictive legislation through the Congreso Nacional. 


Vichy’s Head, Marshal Petain, has found it necessary 
to hire a publicity agent. Of course all heads of govern- 
ment have them in a sense, but this is a particular case. 
Items presenting his public and private life and habits 
in the most favorable dress are being released in in- 
creasing numbers to the French press that will carry 
them in both occupied and unoccupied France. They 
are intended largely for home consumption to meet 
virulent criticism. They are further re-enforced by the 
directed sale of Petain souvenirs and other novelties— 
key rings, letter openers, etc., which bear his image—in 
all stores that can be influenced by the government. 
Petain’s unpopularity, aside from his zigzag ways of 
handling national policies, has been fed by his banning 
the memoirs issued by France’s former eminent states- 
men, Clemenceau and Poincaré, and by Generals Foch 
end Joffre, in which Petain was severely criticized for 
his defeatist attitude in World War I. His later attempt 
to punish Reynaud, Mandel, and others without trial for 
France’s ignominious defeat in the present war greatly 
increased the antagonism. Hence the publicity agent. 


Just What the various “authorities,” “commissions,” 
and vari-lettered departments expect to accomplish by 
the ever-increasing scare-heads emanating from Wash- 
ington, is hard to comprehend at the moment. Beginning 


with Ickes’ flash-in-the-pan warning about gasoline, they 
have been touching with sadistic emphasis upon all the 
things that the common people naturally count upon for 
the orderly carrying on of their ordinary daily life. The 
last eruptions (January 19) are two different warnings 
about the rationing of cooking fats, soaps, etc., and of a 
much more drastic sugar embargo. Dark hints have 
come, even from the highest source, that all items of 
daily need and use may have to be handled with ration 
cards. This crying of “wolf, wolf,” is likely to have its 
traditional result. The public may be counted on to 
meet any privation, when it comes, with the proper 
courage and cheerfulness; but these gratuitous jolts, 
frequently followed by modifying statements, are much 
more likely to create irritation and distrust than to pro- 
duce patriotic zeal for the official handling of the war 
situation. In the meantime, John Q. Public will chuckle 
over the warning of Representative Clare Hoffman to 
his Congressional brothers: “I hope the first to lose their 
tubes, their tires, their automobiles, their cocktails, and 
their dinners down at the swank hotels will be the Sen- 
ators and the Congressmen.” If Hoffman had his way, 
he says, “Members of Congress would go on a diet of 
cornmeal mush and a baked potato without butter or 
even milk gravy.” 


In a Recent lecture before the Columbia University 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, which somehow escaped 
the publicity it deserved, Franz Werfel, a refugee man 
of letters of the highest rank, stated his belief that “the 
great intellectual discovery of the next decade will be 
God.” Any reader of Werfel’s books will realize that in 
the question which he posed: “Can we live without 
believing in God?” and in the answer he sought to give, 
Werfel has progressed a long way up from his earlier 
attitude. Perhaps the grueling experiences of this Aus- 
trian German Jew in a concentration camp and his 
dangerous journey to freedom in our land were the 
decisive factors in his change. Nevertheless, they have 
helped him to realize also that the present violent dem- 
onstrations of totalitarianism are the result of a material- 
istic prosperity and philosophy that broke down because 
it forgot its spiritual duties. 


German Citizens in Switzerland, more than eighteen 
years old, are being called for duty to the Father- 
land. The publication of this action was purposely 
withheld from the outside world. Over one thousand left 
Zurich alone, many the sons of Germans born and 
brought up in Switzerland. Yet Switzerland’s popula- 
tion will not be seriously reduced. Word received by a 
large American firm which continues to have many in- 
direct business contacts with Germany, states that a 
number of leading Nazi officials have recently been 
moving their immediate families to Switzerland, renting 
er buying homes there for an indefinite stay. Three 
reasons are given for this action: (1) avoidance of the 
British air raids, which have become increasingly severe; 
(2) relief from the privations and restrictions imposed 
by war; (3) protection against the dangers of possible 
internal revolution. 


Opportunities 


Ways to Equip Needy Congregations 


Listed by E. A. Tappert, D.D., 
Linguistic Interests, 39 E. 35th St., 
New York 


“Gop Builds no Churches” is the title of a well-known 
poem by Edgar A. Guest, which, because it is copy- 
righted, we cannot give in full, much as we would like 
to. In this poem he points out that no church building 
rises miraculously, nor any little mission falls from the 
sky into bleak and barren places but that this labor has 
been left to man. 

As everywhere, this is surely true of Canada. It has 
many bleak and barren places where a mission would 
be a source of strength and grace; it has many groups 
of people whose hungry souls yearn for a place where 
they might come together and worship the Lord. But 
God does not plant such missions, neither does He erect 
churches for them; this work is left to men. 

It is a privilege to be a co-worker with God; but it 
takes consecrated men and women to do this work, peo- 
ple who gratefully appreciate the goodness of God Who 
has provided them so abundantly with the means of 
grace. The love of Christ constrains them to do for 
cthers what God through their forebears has done for 
them by sending messengers into the wilderness to 
preach the gospel to the poor, sustaining them with 
their prayers and gifts, and providing them with shelter 
where they can live, and with a place of worship where 
hungry souls can be gathered around the Bread of Life. 

Thank God that we still have that type of people in 
our churches. Their gifts have again greatly aided in 
the development of our Canadian work. 


Men Prepared for the Ministry 

An unusually large class of graduates from our Sas- 
katoon Seminary has made possible the establishment 
of four promising new missions. There are nine congre- 
gations in these parishes, seven of which have church 
buildings, erected for the most part through special gifts 
of former years. Two more churches are needed; one of 
them has been financed by a mission-minded pastor and 
his wife in Central Pennsylvania, who gave us $300 for 
this purpose. The other is still waiting for some benev- 
clent friend, who will donate a few hundred dollars so 
that a suitable building can be erected. This parish is 
unique in that it has a Finnish congregation lined up 
with non-Finnish groups, the first instance of this kind 
to occur. While the housing of these congregations is 
almost completed, the provision of homes for the pastors 
presents a much more difficult problem. None of these 
parishes owns a parsonage, and there is nobody in view 
as yet to sponsor the erection of one. Since with the 
approach of winter the matter was urgent, and we could 
not leave the pastors in those miserable temporary quar- 
ters which by force of circumstances they had to oc- 
cupy, we have advanced the sum of $250 in each case, 
in the hope that God might move some good friend to 
take over the financing of one or the other of these par- 
sonages. Two of them have been completed; two more 
are yet to be built. This, however, applies only to the 


A church and parsonage in the Prairie Section of 
Northwest Canada 


Manitoba Synod; there are three more needed in the 
Icelandic Synod. We are glad that Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., has taken over support of one 
of these new missions; the other three are still orphans. 
The budget of the Manitoba Synod does not permit any 
new work to be undertaken; the support must come 
from some congregation which pays its apportionment 
in full. 


Sundry Opportunities 

In addition to the building operations in these new 
parishes, our friends have assisted us during the past 
year in the erection or acquisition of five more churches 
with funds of $200 to $400 which came to us from Penn- 
sylvania (2), Illinois, New York and Washington, D. C. 
Another church building was purchased from another 
church body, and for this we have not as yet found 
a sponsor. A considerable amount also was given by 
two ladies in Florida and Pennsylvania for the housing 
of our missionary in Winnipeg. This brings the number 
of churches to sixty-three, the number of parsonages to 
thirty, all made possible through special gifts received 
from the friends of our Canadian missions. We should 
not underestimate the value and importance of parson- 
ages; another church body, operating in the same field, 
is spending $6,000 per year for rent allowances in an 
equal number of missions, so that a sum of $6,000 is 
being saved to the Church by our friends who have 
made possible the erection of these thirty parsonages. 

A number of other purposes could be cited for which 
special gifts have been spent. Six pastors have been 
helped in solving their transportation problem, which 
always has been, and still is, a vexing problem, becoming 
more complicated as restrictions and taxes grow. The 
need of more horses will become more and more ap- 
parent. One pastor has been provided with a good cow 
for his large family, for which a friend in Easton, Pa., 
furnished the money. In ten cases aid for additions and 
improvements to churches and parsonages has been 
granted; in one town a building site was purchased; in a 
country charge eight acres of land were acquired, so 
that the pastor would have feed for horse and cow, and 
so on. A large amount of warm clothing has been sent, 
which was very much appreciated. 

If all who have sent us gifts for this cause could see 
the great number of needs that have been filled, and the 
facilities which their money has provided, and the joy 
and gratitude with which their gifts have been received, 
they would surely experience a rare feeling of satis- 
faction, and realize that the Saviour’s word is true: that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. 


Washington 


OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


BY 


Children and War Hatreds 


_ A war story that tugs at our hearts comes out of an 
‘apartment house here where a family of the Japanese 
' Embassy staff lived. A boy of this family and an Amer- 
ican boy, both twelve years of age, were daily playmates. 

The Japanese boy and his slightly older sister were 

about the most popular children in the near-by school. 
She did the decorations for the Christmas party at 


school. On the afternoon of December 7, the father and 


mother of the American lad were away from home for 


_ several hours and on returning found the two boys in 
_ tears, sitting on the large davenport in the living room, 


_ listening to the radio description of the Pearl Harbor 


attack. Quickly the Japanese boy sobbed, “I couldn’t 
help it.” In a little while an F. B. I. man came to get 
him for protection. Another F. B. I. agent accompanied 
him on Christmas Eve to deliver the present he had 


_ purchased for his American playmate. 


Thanksgiving 
Art last the official tampering with the date of Thanks- 
\ giving is over by act of Congress. The bill was approved 


on December 26, 1941, and reads as follows: “Resolved 


by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the fourth Thursday of November in each year after 


the year 1941 be known as Thanksgiving Day, and is 


hereby made a legal public holiday to all intents and 
purposes and in the same manner as the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, the 22d day of February, the 30th day of May, the 
4th day of July, the first Monday of September, the 11th 
day of November, and Christmas Day are now made by 


_ law public holidays.” 


Keeping Busy 

'. JusticE James F. Byrnes of the Supreme Court has 
been called in on so many defense jobs in recent weeks 
that his staff has had less work than usual to do. Other 
offices in the Court have been quite busy. The latest 
taunt of the other secretaries is that the former Senator’s 
office staff “fiddles while Byrnes roams.” 


This Town 


WE liked Dr. O. P. Kretzmann’s description of Wash- 
ington in The Walther League Messenger after his re- 


_ cent visit: “The ashes of history are warm here in Wash- 
_ ington. Perhaps more than any other place on the North 


American continent, Washington is the city of momen- 
tary acclaim. Have you ever noticed that nothing dies 
more quickly than applause? There is mysterious jus- 
tice in the fact that only those are remembered who 
lived and died for something beyond themselves, who 


looked, unswerving, to a light high and clear. The time- 
servers, the trimmers, the opportunists, the politicians, 
the merely popular, they are forgotten now. But the 
Washingtons, the Lincolns, the LaFollettes, with their 
Valley Forges, and Gettysburgs, and shouts of treason 
—they still live and their memory is green among men.” 


Niemoeller's Birthday 

Martin NIEMOELLER was fifty years old this week and 
a certain government agency was preparing a short- 
wave broadcast to Germany about him. We were asked 
to send a birthday message as part of the broadcast, and 
this went over the air: “Today on Martin Niemoeller’s 
fiftieth birthday, as his brother in Jesus Christ and a 
fellow Lutheran pastor, I send him my congratulations 
upon his wonderful devotion to Christ, his courage like 
unto his namesake, Martin Luther, and the inspiration 
he has given countless millions around the world. He 
has no more ardent admirers anywhere than in America. 
We assure him of our prayers for him and his brethren 
in the church. We are determined like him to keep the 
faith of free men. He cannot fail—nor dare we.” 


250,000 More 

Director of the Budget Smith estimates that another 
250,000 residents will be coming to Washington in 1942. 
This means that a city the size of Akron, Ohio, will be 
superimposed upon the already crowded Washington. 
With only one-half of one per cent of apartments in the 
city available for occupancy by new residents, the sit- 
uation will require near-genius to be adequately 
handled. Says the Director of the Budget, “My problem 
is that of the sideshow magician who announced, ‘I will 
now perform the impossible.’ ” 


Tires 

WE are opposed to Senator Bilbo’s bill to give clergy- 
men special certification on automobile tires. We recog- 
nize that tires and transportation are absolutely neces- 
sary for most clergymen, and desirable for all. Many 
city and rural pastors have no other way of keeping in 
touch with their widespread parishes. The church’s 
ministry is essential to the strength and morale of the 
uation. However, this need can be met through OPM 
rationing boards which handle these cases on their 
merits without such blanket exemptions as would be 
provided in this special legislation. How can a legally- 
privileged Christian clergyman minister to a taxi driver 
when tires essential to the latter’s work are denied him? 
Here is a father of a family of nine children who resides 
in the outskirts of Washington and who needs a cheap 
automobile to transport his children to school. He can- 
not get tires but his pastor could. 


Se, PR aig 


As Father Heyer, aboard the Brenda with two hun- 
dred sixty tons of ice and seven other missionaries, sailed 
on the six months’ voyage from Boston to India a hun- 
dred years ago, it is likely that he did not have a very 
clear idea of the forces that had brought about his com- 
missioning as the first foreign missionary of the Lu- 
theran Church of America. Such an understanding 
comes only in retrospect after a long period of time has 
sifted the relevant from the irrelevant. 

Whether he knew of William Carey, the Baptist cob- 
bler who is generally recognized as the father of mod- 
ern foreign missions, is highly problematical. Impressed 
by the stories of savages in large areas of the east 
brought back by Captain Cook and other explorers, 
Carey published in 1792 his Enquiry Into the Obliga- 
tions of Christians to Use Means for the Conversion of 
the Heathens. In the same year (he had become an or- 
dained minister in 1787), he organized the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, and in June, 1793, was on his way to 
India. 

In 1795, Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and some Episcopalians formed the London Missionary 
Society to do foreign mission work in the South Seas, 
and the next year twenty-nine missionaries sailed for 
Tahiti under its auspices. The Anglicans formed the 
Church Missionary Society, withdrawing from the Lon- 
don Society. The Methodists formed their own society 
fifteen years later, and the London Society became 
largely a Congregationalist organization. 


“Across the Sea” Influences 


Through close connections which were maintained by 
these religious bodies with their communions in Amer- 
ica, there began to be a stirring in American Protestant- 
ism in the early years of the nineteenth century. To this 
stimulus from abroad was added the effects of the Great 
Revival at home. While this movement was concerned 
primarily with the evangelization of the frontier regions 
of our own country, it was only natural that its effects 
should be felt in the direction of foreign missions as well. 

The father of American foreign missions was the son 
of a minister of the Jonathan Edwards mold—Samuel J. 
Mills, a Congregationalist. Born in 1783 in Connecticut, 
Mills grew up in a congregation that experienced re- 
markable revivals in 1793 and 1799. He entered Wil- 
liams College in 1806, and organized a missionary group 
there known as The Brethren in 1808. Following his 
graduation in 1809, he went to Andover Theological 
Seminary, and in 1810 he and his fellow students 
brought about the organization of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Soon the Board 
attracted support from other Calvinistic bodies, notably 
the Presbyterians and the Dutch Reformed, and in 1812 
the first missionaries left for Calcutta. 


Prior to Father Heyer 


America’s Churches Aroused to Extend 

Work Abroad and German Missionaries 

Projected Lutheran Undertaking in India 
By EDwarD T. Horn, III, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Before Father Heyer sailed for India in 1841, the 
American Board (or the ABCFM, as it was popularly 
called), had missions in India, Ceylon, Hawaii, Pales- 
tine, Syria, China, Constantinople, Persia, Zululand, and 
among the Cherokees and Choctaws in the southern 
states. 

In 1814 the Baptists formed a missionary union. The 
Methodists followed five years later. The Episcopalians 
organized in 1835, and the Presbyterian Church in 1837. 

To all of these movements in contemporary American 
Protestantism the former General Synod of the Lu- 
theran Church was particularly sensitive. It was 
anglicized to a higher degree than other Lutheran 
bodies in America. It had a higher percentage of Amer- 
ican-trained clergymen in its parishes. It was advocating 
a program of unionism with other American Protestant 
bodies—notably the Reformed Church. It had adopted 
“new measures’—a kind of modified revivalism which 
tended toward frontier Methodism. (Father Heyer him- 
self had led a revival in his church in Cumberland, Md., 
in his early ministry.) Its religious literature was 
partly prepared under the auspices of other denomina- 
tions, and partly modeled on contemporary American 
Protestant tracts. Thus it is not surprising to note that 
the missionary movement in other American bodies 
struck a responsive chord in the General Synod. 


First Lutheran Society 


Under its auspices, the Central Missionary Society 
was formed at Mercersburg, Pa., in 1835, with its ex- 
pressed object “to begin with home missions, and also 
to send missionaries into the heathen world as soon as 
possible.” For five years Father Heyer had been em- 
ployed as its agent in home mission work. And by 1840, 
not only congregations in central and western Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, but also in the Hudson Valley in 
New York, were beginning to think seriously about the 
second part of the Society’s objective. 

At the same time another force was at work from an 
entirely different angle. This force was one that was 
very little influenced by contemporary American Prot- 
estantism. It was a force working within the more con- 
servative sections of American Lutheranism—especially 
in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania had succeeded in maintaining a kind 
of insularity in American Protestantism. This was 
caused partly because many of its clergymen were 
trained abroad, and partly because its geographic loca- 
tion had made it less conscious of “new measures,” re- 
vivalism, and unionism. There was less of an admixture 
of other Protestants among its constituency, and the 
majority of its pastors and congregations were still using 
the German language. 

And yet there was within it an interest in foreign 
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missions which may have stemmed, at least in part, from 
pride in the labors of Lutheran foreign missionaries 
from Germany. Father Heyer, who as a youth was a 
member of Zion Church in Philadelphia, undoubtedly 
“was well acquainted with the Evangelisches Magazin, 
edited by his pastor, Dr. Helmuth, in which news of 
“many of the Halle missionaries was printed. The first 
Protestant foreign missionary to India, Bartholomew 
_Ziegenbalg, who had gone to Tranquebar in 1706 under 
the auspices of Frederick IV, King of Denmark, had 
been a student at Halle. C. F. Schwartz—the famous 
Schwartz of Tanjore—who had labored in India from 

1750 until his death in 1798, was a student at Halle. 
_ Most recent of the great Lutheran missionaries was 
_C. L. E. Rhenius, who founded a mission at Palamcotta 
and died there in 1838. Rhenius had gone to India under 
the Church Missionary Society, which, although it was 
Anglican, had been satisfied with Lutheran ordination. 
When it came to ordaining native clergymen, however, 
the Society insisted upon Episcopal ordination, and 
Rhenius withdrew and appealed to. Lutherans through- 
out the world for financial aid. He received consider- 
able support from German Lutherans, and from Amer- 
ican Lutherans came $2,500 and funds for a printing 
press. The German Foreign Missionary Society sent 
$2,000; the Missionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania $500; the money for the press came from 
the Missionary Society of the Synod of South Carolina. 
In 1837, the Foreign German Missionary Society was 


_ organized in Hagerstown, Md. Its organizers, all Lu- 


therans, hoped by that title to attract support from the 

German Reformed and Moravian congregations. In this 

they were disappointed, and while they were in cor- 
_ respondence with Rhenius to find out what could be 
_done for him, Rhenius died. 


Indias to Indians Preferred 


Thus it happened that, in the spring of 1840, Father 
Heyer was asked whether he would be willing to go as 
a missionary to the heathen, and also whether he thought 
it best to begin work among the American Indians in 
the Far West, or among the Indians in the East. To him 
the land across the Rocky Mountains seemed almost as 
inaccessible as India, and the American Indians because 
of their roving disposition appeared difficult to work 
with. Then, too, support of such an enterprise might 
meet with opposition, for among many Americans, espe- 
cially those near the frontier, there was a deep-seated 
prejudice against the American Indian. Father Heyer 
suggested a mission in India, on the Coromandel coast 
near Tinevelly, where the son-in-law of Dr. Rhenius was 
carrying on. The Society agreed. 

But at the meeting of the General Synod in Baltimore, 
Father Heyer found that the Foreign German Mission- 
ary Society had changed its name to the Foreign Mis- 

_ sionary Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States, and that one of its purposes was to 
co-operate with the ABCFM. When he found out that 
he was not to go to India under Lutheran auspices, he 
promptly resigned his appointment. 

Immediately writing the Missionary Society of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and offering to go to India 
as its missionary, he was accepted! Dr. Kurtz, editor of 


_ the Lutheran Observer, wrote that the Foreign Mis- 


Sionary Society was “taking measures to obtain an ef- 


What Shall I Preach? 


By JosepH M. Danpo 


Wuart shall I preach in days like these 
When the world by war is torn? 
Will men care to hear again 
The simple story of a Saviour born, 
When headlines cry of greed and gain? 


What shall I preach in days like these 
Amid a Nation’s patriotic zeal? 
Will guns and hate replace 
A love for common weal 
Upon the earth’s’sad face? 


What shall I preach in days like these 
When surges my soul within? 
The Gospel call remains the same— 
The will of God would blot out sin, 
While peace comes by His holy Name. 


This shall I preach, so help me God, 
To men who hunger so, and thirst, 
To men whose souls forever cry— 
“Let the Word of God be first!”; 
This shall I preach until I die. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


“God Is the Light!” 
By Vida Dobson Schuessele 


Great shafts of light sweep upward through the night! 
A mystic power beyond the world’s wide rim 
Sends forth its rays, and lo, a radiance bright 
Lights up the dome of heaven! Through the dim, 
Far reaches of the sky, the stars still shine... . 
Bright gems upon the spectral robes of night. . . 
And at its zenith, moving forms, divine, 

Take shape . . . great sweeping wings of white, 
As tho’ an angel choir gathered there 

In heaven’s cathedral, God’s ternal might, 

His majesty and glory to declare 

In hymns of hope to man: “God is the Light!” 
The mystery and wonder of His name 

Writ in the radiant cloud and shining flame! 


ficient missionary of the proper age and spirit”! But 
Father Heyer had in his cabin on the Brenda his official 
commission from the Missionary Society of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania as “their missionary to Hindu- 
stan,” and, so far as the General Synod was concerned, 
a letter of recommendation signed by Dr. Krauth and 
Dr. Schmucker of Gettysburg Seminary! 

Thus in Father Heyer, as the little Brenda scudded 
across the oceans, an influence which Lutheranism had 
absorbed from its new American environment and an 
influence which had grown out of strong ties with 
European Lutheranism were merged. And American 
Lutheran foreign missions became an established fact. 
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Southern Mountain Mission Work 


Konnarock Training School for 

Girls and the Medical Center are 

of untold value in this mountain 
section of Virginia 


These are some of the chil- 
dren who attend the vaca- 
tion Bible school at 
Konnarock 


ONLY a few years ago our mission work in the south- 
ern mountains was being financed and directed by sev- 
eral agencies of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; namely, the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, the Board 
of American Missions, the Inner Mission Board, the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and the Brotherhood. Our 
Church now has a co-ordinated, well-organized and 
flourishing mountain mission work supported by the 
several agencies but operating under the direction of 
the Board of American Missions. The three phases of 
the work—teaching, work of mercy, and preaching— 
are united into one co-operative program for winning 
souls to Christ and building the Lutheran Church in the 
mountains. 


Teaching 

Educational facilities are inadequate in the moun- 
tains. High schools are far apart and transportation is 
difficult. Consequently, lay church leadership is scarce. 
The Women’s Missionary Society grasped this fact back 
in 1925 and organized Konnarock Training School for 
Girls, which they support entirely to this day. In 1931 
the Brotherhood organized Iron Mountain Lutheran 
School, a companion school to that of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, for mountain boys. It is supported at 
this time by the Board of American Missions and by 
contributions from local Brotherhoods. 

The educational program of mountain church schools 
is undergoing much change and development. Due to 
the increase in elementary public schools, all have be- 
come schools for the high school age. Privately operated 
schools are making great advances in pioneering the 
way in teaching more practical courses and giving a 
more thorough spiritual training. Our mountain schools 
try to equip their students to meet life without further 
education, which is in most instances impossible for the 
mountain youth. 

The primary objective of our Konnarock Schools is 


By A. KENNETH HEWITT 


to lead and train our mountain youth into true Chris- 
tian womanhood and manhood, developing Christian 
leaders for our churches who will ultimately raise the 
standards in this mountain area. Spiritual care and 
training are pre- 
eminent in our pro- 
gram. Bible and 
Leadership Train- 
ing courses are re- 
quired. In our phil- 
osophy of educa- 
tion it is believed 
that work is a fun- 
damental element 
in education. 
Therefore, in addi- 
tion to the funda- 
mental academic 
subjects the girls 
are taught cooking, 
sewing, home mak- 
ing, home management, woodworking, weaving, poultry 
raising, and home nursing. The boys are taught various 
phases of practical agriculture, woodwork, and mechan- 
ics. In the case of both the boys and girls, they learn by 
doing. Each child has his daily work assignments. The 
students also in the extra-curricular activities study 
music, art, and dramatics. They also lead and teach in 
chapel, Sunday school, Luther League, and Children of 
the Church programs. 

The schools have a combined teaching staff of four 
women and two men. They are Misses Katrina Um- 
berger, Sadie Ponwith, Mary Elizabeth Fowler, Marilee 
Henkel, Pastor Dickson W. Taylor, and Mr. E. Preston 
Mitchell. The student enrollment is 34 girls and 18 boys; 


Members of one family baptized by Pastor Hewitt 


this is all that the present buildings in this Virginia 
mountain section will accommodate. 

The two farms, aggregating approximately 900 acres 
of mountain land of which 350 acres are in cultivation, 
have operated in support of the schools at a profit this 
year, yielding one of the largest apple crops since this 
project was started. 
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Work of Mercy 


The health program of our mission, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Heinz Meyer, ministering in the name of 
Christ, has made great progress and contributed largely 
‘to the cause. The Konnarock Medical Center, made 
‘possible by the Luther League of America, after one 
year of operation has truly become a center for the 
‘relief of the suffering people who are without any other 
‘medical attention over an area thirty miles square. The 
‘major portion of the mountain medical program is de- 
voted to preventive efforts. Prenatal, “better baby,” and 
immunization clinics are held periodically throughout 
our field. Malnutrition is found to be responsible for 
many ailments. In co-operation with the state Depart- 
ment of Health, nutrition studies are being made and a 
program of education in diets, gardening, poultry rais- 
ing, and milk production are being conducted. The co- 

_ operation of the people has been encouraging. 
Besides Dr. and Mrs. Meyer at the Medical Center, 
Miss Ida Twedten, R.N., works at the Konnarock Train- 
‘ing School Health Center, and Sister Sophia Moeller 
ministers at the White Top and Helton Health Centers 
about fifteen miles from Konnarock. 

Due to the meager income of many of our mountain 
people, they are not able to purchase the amount of 
clothing and supplies that are actually needed for health 
and comfort. The much-appreciated boxes that are sent 
to the mission are opened in one supply room, classified, 
and marked. In cases of dire need the clothes are dis- 
tributed, free of charge, as wisely as possible. To aid 
the people in maintaining their feeling of independence 
and self-respect, most of them are allowed to pay a small 
amount in money, kind or service, for what they receive. 
The receipts from clothing are accurately kept to form 
a fund used to purchase other clothing that may be 
needed, such as layettes. Some of this money is used in 
needy cases for glasses and dental work. 


Preaching 

The Gospel is preached in sixteen churches and in a 
like number of preaching points. The pastors are Ken- 
neth G. Killinger, Mountain Evangelist; J. Allen Snyder, 
cf the Attoway Parish; Dickson W. Taylor, of the Kon- 
narock Parish; Harold A. Wolff, of the Helton Parish; 
and Edwin F. Troutman, of the Watauga Parish. During 
the past summer four Bible schools and three preaching 
missions were conducted, simultaneously, during June, 
July and August. Each Bible school and each teaching 
and preaching mission extended over a period of two 
weeks, giving each congregation a month of intensive 
service. Many souls were thus added to the Kingdom. 

A Mountain Missionary is truly a full-time worker. 
There are very few nights in a month for which he has 
no preaching appointment. His ministry takes him to 
the humblest homes in the most remote sections. Though 
the road may be rough and the trail steep, the “preacher” 
knows that he will be welcomed in that hut by hearts of 
gold who still believe God’s Word is final and hunger 
to have it explained. 

The Lutheran Church has established itself in the con- 
fidence and respect of the mountain people, thanks to 
pioneer leadership by those who understand what 
should and should not be undertaken. Continuance 


may involve adjustments, but they will be such as grow | 


_ out of the results accomplished. 
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In Answer to Request 


Secretary W. H. Greever Provides Information 


In response to the request for a descriptive statement 
concerning the three bodies referred to in the account 
of the recent meeting of the Executive Board, in con- 
nection with the items pertaining to the relationships of 
the U. L. C. A., the following is supplied: 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is “constituted by twenty-four national com- 
munions.” It is thus described by the committee which 
has recently reported on a “Study of Closer Relation- 
ships of General Interdenominational Agencies”: 

“Representative of and controlled by the constituent 
denominations as such, through their highest governing 
(ecclesiastical) bodies.” ‘The constitution states that 
the Federal Council has ‘no authority over the con- 
stituent bodies adhering to it,’ its province being lim- 
ited to counsel and recommendation, and that it cannot 
in any way ‘limit the full autonomy of the Christian 
bodies adhering to it.’” 

The only Lutheran body in America that holds an 
cfficial relationship to the Federal Council is the United 
Lutheran Church in America, which holds what is 
called a “consultative” membership. That means the 
privilege of making such appointments to the Executive 
Committee and special departments as it may choose, 
with the understanding that its appointees may par- 
ticipate in discussions without vote, and that the U. L. 
C. A. is not bound by any official actions of the Council. 

A recent official statement of the purpose of the Coun- 
cil says: “The purpose of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is to intensify the Light 
—hby uniting the Christian forces in a more persuasive 
witness to their faith, in a more vital spiritual ministry 
and a more effective service to mankind.” For the above 
a seventeen-point program of activities for 1941 was 
specified, requiring a budget of $297,500. 


The National Lutheran Council 

The National Lutheran Council came into existence 
through the need and desire for co-operative service by 
the Lutheran bodies in America which united for serv- 
ice to soldiers and sailors in World War I. It has ex- 
isted, since 1918, as an “agency” for all of the major, 
and most of the minor, Lutheran bodies in America, 
with the exception of the Synodical Conference (Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin Synods). 

The members of the National Lutheran Council are 
elected by the participating bodies on the basis of one 
member for every 100,000 confirmed members, allowing 
one member for bodies of fewer than 100,000 confirmed 
members. The Council maintains three special depart- 


‘ments, besides its general executive department: Sta- 


tistics and Reference, Publicity, and Social Service. The 
Council has no legislative powers except such as are 
necessary for the service specifically assigned to it by 
the co-operating bodies, and it exists purely as a service 
agency. 


The Lutheran World Convention 
The Lutheran World Convention was organized in 
1923, largely as a logical outcome of contacts and co- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Among Ourselves — 


Salute the Flags 


It doesn’t cause much excitement except in very lim- 
ited circles when a member of a religious sect refuses 
to salute the flag. Most of us pass it over with a shrug. 
That’s the way that particular crowd of people feel about 
flags: It is no special mark of disrespect to our country. 
They would not salute the flag of any other country. 

Such people are very much in the minority. They 
may forbid their children to salute the flag, but most of 
us have no such scruples. Our children “pledge alle- 
giance,” day after day. They pledge with fervor. We 
are glad of it. 

Indeed, we ourselves feel no disloyalty to our church 
when we have occasion to do the same thing. There is 
certainly nothing anti-religious in the pledge to the flag 
of the United States of America, and I presume the 
formulas used in other American countries are much 
the same. To pledge our allegiance to the highest things 
in the country we love is to many of us a prayer that 
those best and noblest things may triumph over all that 
is base and mean in our nation. We express aloud our 
determination that “liberty and justice for all” shall be 
as nearly perfect here as they can be on earth. 

There is another flag which we salute in our church 
schools along with the flag of our particular government. 
That is the Christian flag. Perhaps you know the pledge: 

“TI pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Saviour for 
Whose Kingdom it stands—one brotherhood, uniting all 
mankind in service and love.” 

This is a very good time to implant in our children, as 
well as to nurture in our grown people, a love for that 
flag. It is that flag, or the spirit of that flag, which must 
fiy over the world if we are ever to know lasting peace. 

Christianity never destroys anything that is good. In 
its highest form, love of country is closely akin to love 
of God and love of one’s neighbor. Like other human 
emotions, it has lower forms that are base and even 
hideous. But it can be a pure and selfless thing that 
means more to us than life. It can make us want to lay 
down our lives for our friends. Such an emotion Chris- 
tianity would not destroy. 

Christianity adds to what is good and makes it still 
better. It looks forward to the time when we can feel 
for all mankind that same brotherhood that we feel for 
fellow countrymen in times of stress. By all means, let 
us salute the flags! 


Who Hops on a Little Hopi? 


THERE are many things about the Hopi Indians to 
admire. A quiet and peaceable tribe, they lead, or at 
any rate led, a fairly happy existence in their isolated 
desert colonies. Perched on a mesa in the midst.of the 
great expanse of sand, their only worry was rain. Water 
or no water meant life or death. At the celebration 
which marked the naming of a new baby, they went 
through elaborate ceremonies as they solemnly chanted, 
“Clouds and rain, clouds and rain.” 

And when these gifts from the skies were withheld, 
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a By Margaret A. J. Irvin 
they thought up elaborate schemes for wooing them. 
There were the simple prayer sticks stuck into the 
ground beside the corn. If these did not produce the 
desired result, there was the snake dance—a rather re- 
volting business, involving the carrying of rattlesnakes 
in the teeth of the priests in the intricate patterns of the 
dance. When the dance was over, the snakes were re- 
leased and allowed to go back to the desert to carry the 
message of “clouds and rain” to the gods and live under 
the ground. 

At certain intervals, there was the “katchina dance.” 
The priests dressed in weird costumes and masks to rep- 
resent the katchina gods who used to live upon the 
earth. At the close of their dance, they distributed 
“katchina dolls” to the children, that the gods might 
never be forgotten and grow angry with the Hopi tribes. 

Sometimes the children would have a rain dance of 
their own. They would beat on drums and shake rattles 
made of dried gourds with dried kernels of corn inside. 
These rattles produced the sound of falling rain. And 
now and then the children’s petitions were carried by 
the thunder bird to the rain gods beyond the sky. 

These are things most of us have known about these 
desert dwellers from our school days. We have admired 
their patience and pitied their superstition. At times we 
have even envied them the simplicity of their way of 
life. Their methods of child training seem much more 
successful in many ways than our own. But why 
shouldn’t it be easier to train Junior in a setting where 
he is not tempted to climb on the new slip covers with 
muddy shoes? Where writing on the walls injects no 
emotional crisis into our family life? Our complicated 
civilized way of living has certainly complicated child 
training as well as everything else. 

Somehow, it seemed logical that in such a primitive 
setting the little Hopi Indian never needed to be pun- 
ished. Alas! I see by an article in the New York Times 
that he does need a bit of punishment now and then. 
At such times it is his mother’s brother who administers 
the chastisement. 

Isn’t that a novel idea? It makes the punishment 
much more objective than when mother’s own hand 
suddenly goes into action. It prevents the child from 
viewing his parents with the antagonism we naturally 
feel for those who bestow punishment, however well 
deserved. 

It might be a good idea to adopt this plan, as we have 
adopted so many of our Indian brothers’ possessions. 
But think what it would do to family reunions! Instead 
of the sound of happy childish voices there would be 
weeping and wailing. And think what it would do to 
Junior’s character to have to wait till Thanksgiving Day 
for the spanking he deserved in August! 

Just the same it might be a good idea to take at least 
one leaf out of the book of the Indians. Whenever Junior 
is particularly annoying and we feel tempted to admin- 
ister a laying on of palms, we might ask ourselves quite 
candidly, “If I were a Hopi mother, would I send for my 
brother? Or would I find some other way to handle the 
situation?” Perhaps people who live on the mesa are 
less inclined to make mountains out of molehills. 
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Minister's Wife . . . .Speedy Departure 


Mr. Lathrop and His Choir Conduct an Extra Service 


I pip not linger after the morning service. Mrs. Gerber 
was headed in my direction, but I saw Miss Minnie in 
her wake, so I let a beaming smile make up for my 
rudeness in hurrying on. This is my husband’s Sunday 
te conduct the service at the county hospital, and if he is 
to have anything to eat before he goes, I can’t waste 
any time. 

The phone was ringing as I reached the front porch. 

1 opened the door quickly, dropped my gloves and 
pocketbook on the hall table, and seized the instrument. 

“Mrs. Lathrop? This is Mrs. Milland. Mr. Milland is 
in bed with grippe and won’t be able to help drive the 
choir to the hospital this afternoon. He’s dreadfully 
sorry.” 

“And I’m sorry he has the grippe. I noticed that 
neither of you was in church this morning, so I was 
pretty sure one or the other of you was ill.” 

“That’s true. We seldom stay away for anything ex- 
cept sickness. When we do stay away, we both feel that 
we have missed something. But this time there was no 
choice. Frank’s temperature was 103 last night. It is 
down a little this morning, but he is still pretty sick. 
The doctor is coming again this afternoon.” 

“Poor man! It’s just a shame. He hasn’t looked well 
lately, and I guess this was just waiting for him.” 

“I guess it was. He has certainly had his worries. 

_ But I mustn’t unload them all on you! What I really 

called to say was that if anyone wants to drive his car 
this afternoon, he may have it. That is anyone whom 
you know is a responsible driver.” 

“Now, that surely was thoughtful of you! When Mr. 
Lathrop comes in, I'll tell him. If they haven’t enough 
cars, I'll call you back.” 

ei I won’t keep you. I know you have things 
to do.’ 

As I hung up I wondered if I had sounded rushed. 
It is one thing to be in a hurry and quite another thing 
to let people feel you are too busy to talk to them. 

I slipped into another dress and headed for the 
kitchen, just as Mark and Joan burst in. For some rea- 
son, they never “enter.” They always seem to explode 
into a room. 

“Can we—,” began Joan. 

“T want to—,” said Mark at the same moment. 

“You can both get your things off and help me set the 
table, so that we can have lunch as soon as your father 
gets back. Did he look as though he were about ready 
to come over?” 

“Mercy, no,” Mark replied. “That old lady who joined 
the church at the last communion is telling him all about 
how her grandchild was baptized in a church in Chicago 
last week. And dad is nodding and saying, ‘Yes, some 
ministers do it that way.’ And she keeps right on talk- 
ing just the same. He looks just the way he does before 
he says, ‘Mark, that is very interesting, but could you 
tell me about it some other time?’ Still, I guess he can’t 
say that to her.” 

“Hardly. Had most of the other people gone?” 

“T’ll go see!” Before I could stop her, Joan was off. 


“Shall I go after her?” Mark asked, all helpfulness. 

“Thank you, Mark, but it would help more if you set 
the table.” 

“That’s what I was afraid of! Wait till I get her.” 

He was finishing the task, and whistling “God of Our 
Fathers” for all he was worth, when Joan returned with 
Jerry in tow. 

“Did you really want me for something important, or 
was this little monkey teasing me?” 

“Tt all depends on whether you think it is important 
to have something to eat before the service this after- 
noon.” 

“T’d call that very important. Otherwise they might 
have to keep me at the hospital. Seven-thirty seems a 
long time ago.” 

I gave him Mrs. Milland’s message, but he had enough 
cars to transport the members of the choir who were 
able to go. Having C. B. I. working on Sundays cer- 
tainly upsets things in a one-industry town like this. 
At least it seems like a one-industry town since the ex- 
pansion of C. B. I. Nearly everything else has been so 
dwarfed by it as to seem quite insignificant. 

“Remind me to ask the altar committee to see that Mr. 
Milland gets some of the altar flowers this evening, will 
you? I’m afraid that if I get back late from the hospital 
and have my evening sermon on my mind, I may forget.” 

“In the marriage service they ought to add to the sen- 
tence, ‘keep him in sickness and in health,’ a line about 
‘remind him in rush hours.’ ” 

“Not a bad idea at all. And while we are making 
changes, how about changing ‘honor and keep her’ to 
‘keep her in her place’?” 

“Suppose we let it stand as it is, shall we?” 

We had just finished saying grace when the phone 
rang again. I answered; it was our baritone saying that 
he had to go to a special meeting of the Legion. He 
hated to back out of the trip to the hospital, but this was 
a special home defense meeting of some sort. 

Jerry grinned a bit ruefully. “I’m putting women in 
as many positions of responsibility as I can, but I cannot 
teach them to sing bass. Or have we some torch singers 
I may have overlooked?” 

As the cars finally drew away from the church, the 
children turned to me. “Can I—?” “I want to—” I cut 
them short. “So long as it’s something quiet, you may.” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


OnE who can’t live with his 
conscience 
Is a.sgrry sight to see. 
Now I have trained my 
conscience 
To get along with me! 
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Sacred S, 
eyes entences 


He was caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 


II Corinthians 12: 4 


“Into what communion are we raised, since we have 
intercourse with spotless celestials.” Many agree in gen- 
eral with such a statement as referring to the Holy Com- 
munion, meditation, and prayer. St. Paul testified 
definitely that he was “caught up even to the third 
heaven” (verse 2), “into Paradise, and heard unspeak- 
able words.” Some Jewish theologians have taught there 
were seven heavens; and since Christ promised the pen- 
itent thief, “Today thou shalt be with me in Paradise,” 
the “third heaven” is considered by some the place 
where believers go after leaving earth, awaiting the 
final judgment. St. Paul identifies the time of his being 
so “caught up” as fourteen years prior to this writing, 
which seems to correspond with the date of his being 
stoned and left for dead outside of Lystra (Acts 14: 19). 


abe: Settee ae Sore 
And through a window was I let down in a basket 


by the wall, and escaped his hands. 
II Corinthians 11: 33 


In contrast with having been “caught up” in rapture, 
St. Paul bears testimony to having been “let down” ina 
basket. It was outside the wall of Damascus that the 
apostle, believed to be small of stature, was thus hu- 
miliatingly spirited away by his friends from them who 
sought his life. He seems to be almost ashamed of this 
unheroic escapade; but as a truthful historian he tells 
of his embarrassing position in the darkness outside the 
city’s walls as well as his ecstatic experience in the glory 
of Paradise beyond the veil that hides the spiritual. All 
experiences are for our eternal good. 


+ + + 
But we will not glory beyond our measure, but ac- 
cording to the measure of the province which God 
apportioned to us as a measure, to reach even unto you. 


II Corinthians 10: 13 


A FOOTBALL hero modestly disclaimed his worthiness 
to receive the special honor given him. The glory be- 
longed to all the team, he claimed, for without the rest 
he would have failed. We should learn our proper meas- 
ure in life and not take to ourselves the honor due to 
others. It is not the world’s way, but it is Christ’s. It is 
the way of every true follower of Jesus. 


+ + + 


There was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet me, that I should not be ex- 
alted overmuch. II Corinthians 12:7 


“Great hearts can only be made by great troubles,” 
said Spurgeon. To look at the massive form of Martin 
Luther and to consider his remarkable achievements as 
reformer and preacher, educator and author, poet and 
musician, one is surprised to learn of his physical suf- 
fering through it all. “Thorns in the flesh” as well as 
pricks to the conscience and goads to the spirit are the 
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“chastening” way of a kind Providence in restraining 
pride and developing humility. God allows the “mes- 
senger of Satan to buffet” us, but He gives us grace 
sufficient to win in the final round against sin. 


Be patina ae 
Concerning this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me. II Corinthians 12: 8 


THERE are various theories as to what was the par- 
ticular “thorn” that St. Paul wanted removed from his 
body or soul; but there is no doubt as to the method he 
tried for its extraction. Since no earthly physician could 
help, he tried prayer. Through special and intense in- 
tercession on three different occasions—not just “thrice” 
repeated formal petitions—he sought divine surgery for 
the removal of his trouble. ‘“Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity.” We can either treasure our grievances 
and let our “thorns” remain and fester, or else we can 
try to get rid of them by material or spiritual means. 
Try St. Paul’s way. 

+ + + 

And he hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient for 

thee: for my power is made perfect in weakness. 


II Corinthians 12: 9 


An exhausted swimmer almost reached shore when a 
heavy wave bore him back towards death. Then he cried 
unto the Lord in his trouble, and He delivered him out 
of his distress; for just then a lifebuoy was thrown to 
his rescue. When St. Paul prayed earnestly for deliver- 
ance from “the messenger of Satan” that buffeted him, 
God’s answer was only, “My grace is sufficient”; and He 
allowed the good man to continue in his suffering. God 
knows best, and His answer is often “No” when we want 
“Yes.” If He will not give us deliverance from our trou- 
ble, He will sustain us in it. 


+ + + 
Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my 
weaknesses, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. II Corinthians 12:9 


“ALTHOUGH the world is full of suffering, it is full of 
the overcoming of it,” said Helen Keller. She overcame 
her handicaps of blindness, deafness, and muteness by 
her will power plus the patient aid of her teacher. An 
inner glory finally shone from her because she followed 
the guiding lights held out to her in the darkness. In 
our weaknesses and handicaps we can give up or go on 
graciously, glorying that in our very gropings is born 
the hope that leads toward the light. Not what we are 
by nature but what the recreative power of Jesus Christ 
makes us is what counts. 


LET US PRAY 
“Jesus, Master, Whom I serve, 

Though so feebly and so ill, 
Strengthen hand and heart and nerve 

All Thy bidding to fulfill; 
Open Thou mine eyes to see 
All the work Thou hast for me.” 

—F. R. Havergal 
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Paul's Parentheses 


Tue pastor halted a moment when a choir boy fainted 
during the Scripture reading. Whispering suggestions 
to a deacon, he proceeded with reading the Lesson, and 

the congregation was at ease. It was a necessary paren- 


_ thesis, unconnected with the Scripture. The ministry of 


St. Paul was interrupted by disturbing factors, and he 
was compelled to deal with them by injecting abrupt 
and sometimes jarring by-lines or parentheses into his 
letters. 

Among the parenthetical statements of St. Paul were 
the ones concerning marriage. In chapter 7 of I Corin- 
thians he distinguishes his own opinions from inspired 


- truth. In verse 6, he says, “But this I say by way of con- 


cession, not of commandment”; verse 10, “I give charge, 
yea not I, but the Lord”; verse 12, “But to the rest say I, 
not the Lord”; verse 25, “I have no commandment of 
the Lord: but I give my judgment”; and verse 40, “After 
my judgment: and I think that I also have the Spirit 
of God.” 

In chapters 11 and 12 of II Corinthians, St. Paul in- 
jects some interesting parentheses in defending himself 
‘against certain criticisms from members of the church 


at Corinth. As a great man, who disdained to enter 


into personalities and petty gossip, he yet was compelled 
to defend himself against attack. He writes apolo- 
getically, as though ashamed to inject his own personal 


' matters into an epistle of high order and spiritual value. 


\ 


“For,” he writes, “not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth” (II Corin- 
thians 10: 18). In chapter 11, verse 1, he calls his self- 
defense “foolishness,” and in verse 2 admits he is “jeal- 
ous” over them “with a godly jealousy.” “I reckon,” 
verse 5, “that I am not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles,” even though, verses 7-9, he feels he has abased 
himself by accepting help from other churches and by 


_ making tents so as to be independent of their support. 


In personal parentheses, he differentiates his own ex- 
pressions from what is inspired, “from the Lord”: in 
verse 17, “I speak not after the Lord, but as in foolish- 
ness, in this confidence of glorying”; verse 23, “I speak 
as one beside myself”; in chapter 12, verse 1, “I must 
needs glory, though it is not expedient”; verse 6, “If I 
should desire to glory, I shall not be foolish; for I shall 
speak the truth”; verse 11, “I am become foolish: ye 
compelled me; for I ought to have been commended of 
-you: for in nothing was I behind the very chiefest 
apostles, though I am nothing.” 


A Great Chapter 


GRraPEs are crushed that wine may flow. Man must 
pass through the winepress that the best in him may 
issue in character and life. The crushing process of hard 
experiences tries the soul, but brings the best wine in 
the end. That is why we are tempted and tried; that is 
why we have crosses, with sufferings and sorrows. The 
wine-red sweat that was crushed from the heart and 
soul of Jesus in Gethsemane and the blood from His 
broken body on Golgotha bespoke His vicarious par- 
ticipation in the refining process from which issued the 
resurrected life. 

No finer chapter on the life of a great man has been 
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written than that of Paul’s autobiography, in words 
forced by the cruel criticisms of supposed friends (II 
Corinthians 11 and 12). We can overlook the seeming 
childishness of his parenthetical apologies when we read 
the testimony as to his marvelous experiences. His back- 
ground racially, politically, and educationally; his in- 
dependent spirit, courage, and heroism; his sacrifices 
and sufferings beyond measure; his sympathy of soul, 
loyalty to Christ, and zeal for the Gospel; his visions, 
revelations, and ecstasy; and yet his humility, confess- 
ing his weakness and his “thorn in the flesh”—combine 
into a fascinating series of high lights in the story of one 
of God’s very elect. Forced to defend his apostleship, 
he does so in becoming modesty and gives all the glory 
to God. 

In St. Paul’s autobiography we see not only a great 
church leader and organizer, but an all-round, many- 
sided Christian. He combines in a rare way the orthodox 
theologian, spiritual mystic, and practical worker. With 
trained mind, he preaches and writes as a master. With 
mystic insight, he beholds as a seer and hesitates not to 
tell of the realities of the spiritual universe. He con- 
fesses his ecstatic experiences in being “caught up even 
to the third heaven,” “into Paradise.” With applied 
common sense, he evades no practical issue or oppor- 
tunity. He works with all his great energy of mind and 
body, sometimes even with his hands as a tent maker, to 
establish the church and help its members. As Pauline 
Christians, let us be jealous of our orthodox confession, 
but at the same time be keen to develop our spiritual 
appreciation and perception, and be zealous and alert 
to “do good unto all men” “as we have opportunity.” 


Grace Sufficient 


A poor fellow who treasured a grudge against society 
had become estranged from his wife and lived in morbid 
bitterness. Penetrating his inner life, I found the “thorn” 
that was torturing his soul. After prayer, by the grace 
of God, he pulled out that hurting thorn and went back 
to his wife and to useful occupation. To pull out a deep- 
seated splinter pains, but only its removal will heal the 
hurt. St. Paul “besought the Lord thrice” that this “mes- 
senger of Satan’”—whatever it was in his case—might 
be taken from him; but it was of a nature that could not 
be removed. God gave him the message since passed on 
to the comforting of countless other sufferers: “My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for my power is made perfect in 
weakness.” The apostle goes so far as to say: “I take 
pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake.” ‘“You’ve 
surely got something there!” as the man on the street 
would say. It would be well if more of us would take 
realistically, for our own time, our own life, such a 
Christian philosophy. It is not just a martyr complex or 
false heroism. It is a “pleasure” only when “for Christ’s 
sake.” The explanation is: “For when I am weak, then 
am I strong”; it is “in my weaknesses that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” 

The grace of God is “sufficient,” not only for cross- 
bearing but for service. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


RESULT OF FALSE DOCTRINES 


THE editor of THe LUTHERAN was recently called upon 
to give his opinion upon the validity of an infant bap- 
tism. The situation which gave rise to the inquiry was 
the following: 

For the confinement of a young wife, the attending 
physician recommended a Roman Catholic hospital and 
the accouchement was duly accomplished. But while 
the mother and child were still in the institution, it was 
found that the latter was afflicted with a rare and now 
incurable disease. There being no means of telling when 
the fatal malady would terminate the earthly life of the 
babe, the pastor of his parents and grandparents was 
summoned to administer baptism. He came at once. 

On his arrival, he was informed at the hospital’s office 
that a priest who is chaplain of the institution had taken 
upon himself, without authorization by the parents of 
the child, to baptize it. After considerable hesitation and 
consultation, the pastor concluded that the sacrament 
had validity; that is, it is proper to accept the babe as a 
baptized member of the Christian Church, include the 
name and dates of birth and baptism in the church 
records, and make such provisions for sponsorship as 
are in accord with the teachings of the Lutheran Church 
concerning the administration of the sacrament of 
baptism. 

The situation is happily of infrequent occurrence, but 
it provides the opportunity to state doctrines of the 
Catholic and Lutheran communions relevant to the rite 
of infant baptism, the authority of the administrant and 
the obligations of sponsors. 

But it is first of all in order to criticize the priest, who 
on the basis of being chaplain of the hospital took it 
upon himself to administer the sacrament, not only with- 
out being authorized, but (as we were told) without in- 
forming anyone prior to performing the rite. In these 
aays of telephones, such an assumption of authority, 
while explainable, is unpardonable. As a matter of fact, 
the grandfather of the baby could have been reached 
and consulted. The fact is that he came to the bedside of 
his daughter, learned while there the nature of the 
disease, sent for a Lutheran pastor, and thus took the 
proper course. 

But the situation is better understood when the false 
doctrines of Catholicism are noted. In order that con- 
sistency may be maintained for its traditions of the 
priesthood and the sacraments, the tenet is preached 
that an unbaptized child cannot.be admitted into para- 
dise. But to soften the mercilessness of that teaching 
and possibly to soothe the harassed feelings of sorrow- 
ing parents, an “abode of unbaptized children” is pro- 
posed—a limbus infantum or a limbus puerorum. In this 
regime neither the positive pangs of hell are suffered 
nor the happiness of paradise enjoyed. It is said that 
Catholic practice enjoins physicians and midwives to 
sacrifice the baptized mother and bring the child where 
it can be given the sacrament—by a lay person if a‘priest 
is not available. 

The Lutheran Church recognizes the validity of lay 
baptism where it is needed. Such administrations are 
reported to the church, and the sponsor can be called 
to express publicly the promises made. But emphasis 


on the rite does not reach the stage of usurping the 
divine prerogatives of God’s mercy. The Lutheran 
Church finds no revelation in Holy Scripture of a 
limbus patrum (abode of the fathers; that is, of the 
faithful prior to our Lord’s incarnate ministry), nor a 
limbus infantum above defined, nor a purgatory. 

There is further conformity of doctrine to inspired 
revelation, and disregard of traditions is limiting the sac- 
raments to two instead of the seven that gradually 
claimed validity from the Roman Church. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are means of individualizing divine 
grace. Ordination, Penance, Confirmation, Marriage, 
and Extreme Unction are rites invented by the priest- 
hood to establish the position assigned priests to round 
out the claims of confession and absolution, to give 
episcopacy (the bishops) a contact with youth, to sur- 
round marriage with ecclesiastical mandates, and to give 
occasion for ushering the spirit out of the flesh. 

The focal center of this entire system of sacramental 
traditions is the priest. It is by virtue of his ordination 
that marriage is valid, that absolution is granted, that 
the miracle of the mass (transubstantiation) occurs, and 
that the “last rites” can be efficaciously performed. To 
apprehend the artificial sanctity which ordination is pre- 
sumed by the faithful to confer on the person of the 
priest, one need only observe the approach to fear in his 
parishioners. It is more than respect: it is such 
obeisance as we deem only due to duty. 

Among the perquisites enjoyed by Catholic author- 
ities and the privileges assigned them by masses of peo- 
ple is submission to their assumptions of power. THE 
LUTHERAN cannot do other than view with great alarm 
the supineness of people belonging to churches in which 
the Word of God is the sole authority in doctrine and 
the sole instrument for regeneration and sanctification. 
No chaplain of an evangelical institution of healing 
would think himself enabled to administer infant bap- 
tism without recognition of the obligations of sponsor- 
ship. No analysis of the covenant of marriage will re- 
veal the principle that it is unbreakable because the 
church has decreed it to be a sacrament. 

If physicians find reasons to place their patients in 
Catholic institutions of healing, and if sick folk or their 
relatives submit to the arrangement, they should def- 
initely insist that physical ministrations are authorized. 
The spiritual ministry is not properly performed by per- 
sons who act in response to a maze of false doctrines. 


A PLEA FOR CONSIDERATION 


WE offer this incident as the basis of a plea for the 
people who ride to work in trolley cars and buses. They 
are the vast army of common people who are subject 
to reprimands, and in some cases fines, if they do not 
reach their places of employment on time. And there 
are few alibis that are adequate because a time clock 
records the minute of arrival; and one cannot argue 
with that machine. 

The incident that provoked this outburst of language 
happened recently when we watched a young woman 
fumble in her handbag to extract the fare required by 
the streetcar company. She consumed enough time to 
bring the car and its seventy-five or more riders under 
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he ban of the red light. Some of them probably drew 
a fine because one passenger was too thoughtless to 
realize the effects of her fumbling. 
_ People who drive automobiles (we do not) often 
appear unjustly careless about the rights of their fellow 
‘citizens who use street cars. They do not proportion 
the consideration due ten or twenty or even fifty people 
‘desiring to reach their work from the number using an 
“automobile, perhaps on pleasure bent. We plead for 
thoughtfulness of each other by trolley car and bus 
passengers. Then let automobilists note that four peo- 
ple are not equal to fifty. 


* 


i 
REASONED REPENTING 


' Perruaps the phrase is inaccurate: what we have in 
mind is the prelude to many prayers heard and read 
during these days, in which the petitioners apparently 
deem themselves required to admit gross unworthiness 
because they have committed the same or equal trans- 
gressions. The specific instance we have in mind is the 
introduction to a prayer for our nation, in which the 
writer assumed that his government was guilty of gross 
negligence or gross injustice and was therefore unfit to 
seek divine approval and assistance. 

A background for what we desire to express is in a 
remark by Job (12: 2), when he replied to the friends 
with whom he was conversing: “No doubt but ye are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with you. But I have 
understanding as well as you.” The most patient man 

in these words made a sarcastic retort to the contention 
that he must have been guilty of some transgression or 
the misfortunes that fell upon him would not have oc- 
curred. Job stoutly maintained that his sufferings were 
‘not due to even unconscious and unintended misdoing. 

The book of Job has been described as a debate on 
the problem of undeserved individual punishment. It 
presents a person who had the virtues of a man habit- 
ually a servant of God and for a while profitably en- 

gaged in work. But despite his desire to do right, he 

encountered a series of catastrophes which. destroyed 
his wealth, his family, his title to the respect of his 
fellowmen, and finally sent him to public mockery. 
His hitherto admiring neighbors now undertook to per- 
suade him of personal misdemeanors of which his losses 
were the call to repentance and the justification of pun- 
ishment. To these charges Job responded with repeated 

denials. (In the above comments on Job, our readers 
will recognize Moulton’s analysis of the dramatic debate 
en the subject of unearned punishment.) 

Certainly we are not assuming that any of us can 
come before our God without ample reasons to pray 
that He will graciously forgive our trespasses. We can 
at all times employ the prayer of the publican: “Lord, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.” But there are times 
when we seek the divine blessing in order that what we 
conceive to be His will may be done by us. 

For example, in the effort in which our nation is now 
engaged to preserve the idealogy of free institutions, it 

is not relevant to confess to participation in the harm 
that has been done in order to substitute autocracy for 
democracy. We can be limited in our obedience because 
of the errors to which human nature is subject, but 
there are not logical arguments for the contention that 
‘the nations contending for free institutions are under- 
- going divine punishment. 
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Misfortunes are not always punishments. Human 
deprivation and sufferings can be a part of the estab- 
lishment of more equity upon the earth. When the work 
of spreading the kingdom of God is needed and the chil- 
dren of God are called to proclaim His good and gra- 
cious will, the occasion is one that justifies the prayer 
of consecration and the petition for such grace as will 
insure performance of the mission. Job’s conclusion— 
“T know that my redeemer liveth, and in my flesh I shall 
see God”—is the triumphant ejaculation of one on whom 
his Maker has bestowed victory. 


WHAT ARE YOU READING? 


Tue friend calling at your home in the evening sees 
you place a book on the table, and nine times out of ten 
asks the question, “What are you reading?” 

What is America reading? In 1940 there were 781 
new books on religious subjects. Only the number of 
new books of fiction, books for juveniles, books on his- 
tory, and books on economics exceeded the number of 
new books on religious subjects. 

In 1941, 9,337 new manuscripts were published, and 
this time the number of books on religious subjects 
ranked fifth, books of poetry taking fourth place. 

Are you reading a share of the new books on religious 
subjects? Perhaps you are not. The suggestion is made 
that the Lenten season might be a splendid opportunity 
for reading one or more books in keeping with the 
season. 

The books listed below are all new and well worth 
reading: 

“Were You There,” by Dr. P. Z. Strodach 

“This is the Victory,” by Leslie Weatherhead 

“The Family Lives its Religion,” by Regina W. Wieman 
“I, Nathaniel, Knew Jesus,” by van Tassel Sutphen 
“Women of the Bible,” by H. V. Morton 

If you have never read the books given in the follow- 

ing list, you will find food for Lenten thinking in them: 
“What Then is Christianity,” by C. M. Jacobs 
“These Three,” by G. H. Knight 
“Prayer,” by O. Hallesby 
“Why I am a Christian,” by O. Hallesby 
“The Way,” by C. M. Jacobs 
“The Way of the Cross,” by C. Armand Miller 

Again we ask: Which are you reading? 


IN ANSWER TO REQUEST 
(Continued from page 11) 

operative service following World War I. It includes 
in its membership practically all of the Lutheran 
churches in the world, with the exception of the Syn- 
odical Conference in America. It is a delegated body, 
on an equitable representative basis. American dele- 
gates are elected on the membership basis. The adop- 
tion of a new constitution is pending, to be acted upon 
as soon as world conditions will permit. The Lutheran 
World Convention is primarily a service organization 
through which Lutherans everywhere can render aid to 
fellow Lutherans in distress anywhere. It is an or- 
ganization also through which acquaintance and fellow- 
ship between Lutherans in all parts of the world may be 
cultivated. Its direction is under an executive com- 
mittee, in which the Lutherans in America are repre- 
sented by two members, with two alternates. 
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Equal to the Situation 


A Crowd’s Desires Answered; the Messiah’s Mission Demonstrated 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Mark 2: 1-12. The Sunday School: Lesson for February 15 


THERE is a strong temptation when 
one reads the portions of the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. Luke, which de- 
scribe the healing of a man sick of the 
palsy, to be impressed with the fact 
that the victim of this disease was 
blessed with loyal and wise friends. 
Their willingness to bring the sick man 
within the range of a healing influence 
of which they had heard, their per- 
sistence in seeing to it that their pur- 
pose was accomplished, and the trou- 
ble to which they went to admit their 
neighbor to the ministry of healing 
stand out in vivid contrast to much that 
can be observed in daily life by an 
average member of a community. 

People who live in cities do not agree 
that all of the complaints that are made 
among them are well grounded. Then 
also by way of compensation, they cite 
the organized care of diseases and dis- 
aster, the more or less mechanical, or 
at least de-personalized, services 
rendered, and the agencies established 
to be on call where necessities are rec- 
ognized. Perhaps one major objective 
of modern Christianity is to restore the 
influences of good neighborliness. 


The Heresy Hunters 

It is safe to conclude that one ob- 
jective which St. Mark realized in writ- 
ing the narrative of the event in Caper- 
naum, where the man with the palsy 
was healed, was to give an instance of 
what was happening throughout the 
length and breadth of the Holy Land 
through the messianic ministry of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It will be recalled that 
our Lord had been to Capernaum a 
short while prior to the date of this 
particular experience. It is thought 
that the home of Peter and Andrew 
was a sort of headquarters for His 
movements in that section of Galilee. 

At any rate, very quickly after He 
“entered again into Capernaum,” peo- 
ple came for various reasons and 
crowded the house. Some of them had 
concluded that “here was a rabbi come 
from God,” and they desired to hear 
what He had to say. The fame of His 
healing miracles had already spread, 
and folk had curiosity concerning the 
cure of disease and the casting out of 
demons, besides those who, being ill, 
desired to be cured. There was yet an- 
other group numerous and prominent 
enough to attract attention. We read: 
“there were certain of the scribes sit- 
ting there, and reasoning in their 
hearts,” having heard Jesus say, “Son, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” 


It is not necessary to accuse the 
scribes of hypocrisy. In many instances 
the critics of religion who are officially 
identified with its processes are most 
sincere. But they have an exaggerated 
opinion of the principles which express 
their own convictions, and they are 
zealous to make sure that these only 
are the accepted tenets of devout wor- 
ship. It is in this class that the most 
successful hunters of heresy are found. 
They lack perspective and also sym- 
pathy. They would rather a man would 
die of an illness than be healed on the 
sabbath day. They would rather fail 
in their response to a neighbor’s wants 
than go beyond a prescribed distance 
to relieve them. They are particularly 
insistent upon their conceived ideas of 
the prerogatives of God. The scribes 
in Jesus’ day supplied from their num- 
ber those who accused Him of making 
false claims of messianic power. 

Jesus recognized this group amongst 
those who were gathered around Him 
and challenged their presence with a 
definite presentation of His claim to be 
the one sent of God. He deliberately 
asserted beyond any doubt Who He 
was and why He was in their midst. 
He indicated that He had power to 
teach and He had power to heal, But 
in addition to these, He was the voice 
of the Father in judgment. This, in its 
last analysis, is the climax of authority 
with reference to the kingdom of God 
and -eternal life. When Jesus said to 
the sick man in the presence of these 
scribes, “Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” anyone who was familiar with 
Jewish law and prophecy (as the 
scribes were likely to be) could identify 
what the Nazarene claimed for Him- 
self. 

It is interesting to note that there 
were several occasions on which the 
charge of blasphemy was made against 
the teaching ministry of our Lord. The 
most notable of these was that which 
came on the morning of His trial be- 
fore the Sanhedrin, when the high 
priest addressed the question directly 
to our Lord: “I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 
The answer was prompt and decisive. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


February 9-15 
M. A ay ata! and Healing Mission. 


T. Healing and Forgiving. Luke 5: 17-26. 
W. boat of Jesus’ Sympathy. Luke 9: 


Th. A Cure for Doubt. Luke 7: 19-23. 


Mark 


The Power to Heal. Matthew 17: 14-21. 
. Gentleness and Grace. Isaiah 42 
An Adequate Salvation. Psalm 103: 1-14. 
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It came in the form of the Jewish af- 
firmative, “Thou hast said.” St. Mat- 
thew further relates, “Then the high 
priest rent his clothes, saying, “He hath 
spoken blasphemy.” In the face of such 
contemporary testimony to His divin- 
ity, it is difficult to explain modern 
doubts. 


The Miracle of Healing 


Although Jesus took occasion to sat- 
isfy the purposes of the visit of the 
scribes who had mingled with this 
crowd, He did not long neglect a re- 
sponse to the faith exhibited by the 
sick man and his friends. After strik- 
ing directly at the false ideas of the 
scribes and making an unmistakable 
rejoinder to their charge of blasphemy, 
He exhibited His power to heal as an 
indication of power that He 


knew — 


would bear upon their question as to © 


His authority to forgive sins. He bade 
the one who had been brought to Him 
on a bed: “Arise, and take up thy bed, 
and go thy way into thine house.” 

It is important in this incident to ob- 
serve the completeness of the command 
which is involved in the miracle. Or- 
dinarily the sudden departure of palsy 
would leave the afflicted person in a 
condition of grave weakness. But the 
attention which the man received from 
our Lord was super-medical. Not only 
were the effects of the disease and its 
cause removed, but in addition vigor 
was given the patient. There is an im- 
plication of creative power in this 
energizing of an invalid. It is a char- 
acteristic which appears in many, if not 
in all, of the “healing” commands of 
our Lord. It stands out prominently 
when He bade the ten lepers go show 
themselves to the priests “and on their 
way they were healed.” The possession 
of divinity is required to deal thus with 
disease. If one is divine, then to for- 
give sins is within the range of His 
authority, provided He has been com- 
missioned to make this declaration to 
sinning persons. 


The Crowd’s Conclusion 

Mark, with his interest in details, 
records that the man “arose, took up 
the bed, and went forth before them 
all.” The crowd was awed into silent 
admiration; they dispersed to medi- 
tate on what had occurred. It is said 
to their credit that they were amazed 
and they glorified God. They had 
never seen anything like this before. 
From comments in other portions of 
the Scripture, we know that “many 
believed on him.” 

If one’s first impression is regard for 
the good neighbors with whom this 
man was blessed, his last conclusion is 
that Jesus’ declaration, “Whosoever 
believeth on me shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life,” 
beyond question. 


is authoritative a 


lated to the ascension of Jesus. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Let’s Think Missions 


: My Personal Missionary 
7 Responsibility 


} Scripture Lesson: Acts 1: 8 


Our Scripture lesson is closely re- 
The 


_ disciples were gathered together on Mt. 


Olivet. This had been one of their fa- 
vorite meeting places before the trag- 
edy of Good Friday. If they scattered 
in dismay from the cross, they were 
soon back again in their former meet- 
ing places in fellowship with each other 
and sometimes with the risen Lord. 
This is the last of Jesus’ eleven appear- 
ances between Good Friday and Ascen- 
sion Day. And it is on this holy mount, 
at a time when every word He would 
utter would be enshrined in memory, 
that Jesus charged His disciples with 
_ the words of our lesson. 

Just a few minutes before, they had 
asked Him whether He would restore 


* 


_ the kingdom to Israel at this time. His 


_—_ 


answer was that it was not for them 
to know. “But,” He said, “you will have 
power when the Holy Spirit has come 
on you; and you will be my witnesses in 
' Jerusalem and all Judea and Samaria, 
and to the ends of the earth.” (The 
quotation is from The New Testament 
in Basic English.) How soon would the 
kingdom come? It was up to them. The 
Holy Spirit was waiting to endow them 
with power. But they would need to 
witness. That word witness is very 
close in meaning to the word martyr. 
And that is exactly what witnessing 
would mean to most disciples of Jesus. 


“A Personal Call 

There was a sense in which the body 
of disciples would witness for Christ as 
a group. The church of the centuries 
has in itself been a testimony to the 
truth of Christ. The very survival of 
the church, in spite of the immeasur- 
able forces seeking to destroy it, is 
proof of the power of the Gospel. Paul 
spoke of the church as the body of 
Christ. It does embody the Christ for 
the world to see, to hear, and to know. 

But there was more than group re- 
sponsibility involved in the words of 
Jesus. “You will be my witnesses” 
must be broken down into a direct per- 
sonal call to each individual disciple. 
“John, you will be my witness.” “James, 
you will be my witness.” “Peter, you 
will be my witness,” and so on down 
the roll of the disciples. And your 
name and my name must not be 
omitted. 


a 
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How easily most of us have dodged 
away from the personal application of 
this great call. We have thought that 
Jesus meant Peter, James, and John, 
and the rest. We have added great 
names of heroes who have led the ad- 
vance of Christianity through the 
world. Men like Muhlenberg and Heyer, 
whose names are associated in the cele- 
brations of 1942, were surely called to 
be witnesses. So we have missed un- 
counted opportunities to say a word for 
Jesus. We have left to pastors, dea- 
conesses, missionaries and parish work- 
ers, and perhaps to Sunday school 
teachers, the glorious business of wit- 
nessing for Christ. But each humblest 
member of the church of Christ is 
called. 


Beginning and Ending 

The Lord marked out the territory 
to be covered in the program of wit- 
ness by His church. Beginning at Jeru- 
salem, the disciples were to march out 
through the rest of Palestine and then 
march on their martyr way unto the 
very ends of the earth. A story from 
our preparation for the war tells of a 
tank that stopped short when on 
maneuvers. When the officer angrily 
demanded the reason, the soldier in 
charge said, “We had to stop because 
we came to the end of our map.” There 
is no end to the map of Christian ad- 
vance. The objectives include every 
continent, every race, every class, every 
nation, every soul. 

The story of the sweep of Christianity 
through the Roman Empire reads like 
an epic. But no history can tell the 
cost in individual sacrifices. Men, 
women, even little children, gave their 
lives for their faith. Arenas ran with 
the blood of Christians. The followers 
of Jesus were hunted like wild beasts. 
Their witness was never silenced. Lit- 
tle groups of Christians, bound by ties 
of love, gathered in every great city 
of the empire and grew in numbers by 
the power of their witness. Even per- 
secution served God’s purpose of ad- 
vance, and each one of the scattered 
disciples became the nucleus for a new 
Christian church. Finally Rome itself 
was conquered and the church suffered 
by its very success. Wholesale baptisms 
without careful instruction decreased 
the spiritual power in the proportion 
that they increased the membership of 
the church. So the church grew. So 
the church must always grow. The in- 
dividual call of soul to soul must con- 
tinue throughout the duration of time 
till the disciples of Jesus have reached 
the end of the map. 


A Call for Alertness 

We have heard pastors say that there 
is no opportunity for growth in their 
parish. They feel that all who could 
possibly be reached for Christ have be- 
come members of the church. This is 
sometimes said of rural or village 
fields, or of sections of our cities 
changed by the move of population. So 
long as one soul remains unwon to 
Christ, there is opportunity for witness. 
Once upon a time there was a conven- 
tion of life insurance agents in New 
York City, and some of the meetings 
were held in the home office building. 
One of the agents, who hailed from the 
middle west, before he returned home 
had insured the following from the staff 
of the home office building: two eleva- 
tor men, a barber, a window washer, 
and four of the waiters in the office res- 
taurant. That may be a tall story, but 
the implications are clear. 

We are not alert to the opportunities 
for witness. We forget that by our lives 
as well as by our words we are speak- 
ing for or against our Lord. It is not 
difficult to learn to see opportunities 
for winning others to Christ. 


The Giving Way 

Personal witness for Christ is possible 
for each Christian through gifts to mis- 
sions and prayers for missions. This is 
an added way of answering the call of 
Christ. It does not take the place of 
personal work. 

In preparation for the India Centen- 
nial the national church is raising funds 
to duplicate the gifts we make in our 
American churches. The willingness of 
the India Lutherans to help themselves 
ought to make us the more willing to 
help them in their huge task of win- 
ning the millions of India to Christ. In 
one of our boarding schools there, a 
committee of the boys made this re- 
quest: “Since we boys cannot give very 
much money to the centennial fund, 
could we go without one meal and ask 
that the cost of the meal be given for 
us?” That is the spirit that spells vic- 
tory for Christ in India. When all of us 
together and individually catch that 
spirit of sacrifice, the world will be won 
for Christ. 


“The restless millions wait 
The Light whose dawning 
Makes all things new; 
Christ also waits, 
But men are slow and late. 
Have we done what we could? 
Have I? Have you?” 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic for February 15. 
Next, “George Washington in Prayer.” 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


MANIFEST VICTORY 


By J. R. Moseley. Harper & Brother, 
New York. Pages 238. Price, $1.50. 


Christianity shows itself the univer- 
sal religion as much from its adapta- 
bility to all types of soul as well as to 
all races of man. The twelve included 
practical Andrew, doubting Thomas, 
Peter the confessor, and John the mys- 
tic. The first church included those 
who came to a sense of the divine Pres- 
ence by the well-worn steps of the Law 
and those who rose to ineffable spir- 
itual satisfactions as the bird flies by 
a path no other ever went. 

J. R. Moseley is a practical mystic 
who came to religious decision in a 
Baptist revival, joined the Christian 
Science group to secure the technique 
of healing for both body and spirit, and 
withdrew from it in turn because it 
failed to bring him the communion with 
the Spirit which has since been his way 
of life. What Thoreau did to win eman- 
cipation from the bonds of social con- 
ventionality Moseley has done to keep 
his immediate access to the Presence 
of Christ. He is one of Christ’s “other 
sheep.” He practices the guidance and 
sharing of the Oxford Group (which 
comes nearest to his classification), but 
he transcends that group in the breadth 
of his love for all classes and condi- 
tions of men. On his pecan farm in 
Georgia he is living the simple life of 
primitive Christianity. His book is the 
story of how he came to it and the joy 
with which he continues in it. 

HERBERT C. ALLEMAN. 


A CHILD’S STORY OF THE WORLD 
AND ITS PEOPLE 


By Amelia C. Krug. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Pages 
175. Price, $1.00. 


The author of this book has not been 
dismayed at undertaking a large order. 
She has tried to show that there is 
“Just one history of the world and that 
God created the world and man.” And 
she does it with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. 

She uses the device of weaving the 
information around a group of fictional 
children. The idea is not new, but it 
still works. Her English is simple and 
clear. She has chosen details which will 
appeal to nine- and ten-year-olds. 

The first ninety pages deal with the 
history of the world from the Creation 
to the discovery of America. The sec- 
ond half describes the growth of the 
United States. 

The usefulness of the book is limited 
by several factors. In the first chapter 


scientific theories of creation which 
some of us would call “spiritually un- 
important,” are labeled “untrue.” This 
would exclude it from use in the public 
schools, because while it opens the door 
of history to the children it closes the 
doors of geology and astronomy. 

At the same time the account is not 
sufficiently Bible-centered for use in 
Sunday or weekday church schools. 
Except for the first few chapters, ac- 
cepted secular material is used. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the second half. 
Ponce de Leon, De Soto, Sir Francis 
Drake and all the other usual heroes 
are there. Evan Paul Revere comes in 
for his share of attention. Henry Muh- 
lenberg or Conrad Weiser might have 
been included without loss of historical 
accuracy. But even such inclusions 
would not make it suitable for use in 
schools of religious education except as 
collateral reading. 

The book will doubtless prove useful 
in parochial schools or for tutoring the 
individual boy or girl. It provides a 
readable framework to which parent or 
teacher can add desirable material. In 
that sense, the author has achieved her 
aim. M. A. J. Irvin. 


THE DOCUMENTS OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


By Charles Cutler Torrey. Harper 
Brothers, New York. 1941. Pages 309. 
Price, $3.50. 


This is the latest of a series of works 
by this brilliant and capable scholar of 
Yale University on the origins of early 
Christian writings. Here the author 
discusses the origin and date of Mark, 
Matthew, and the Revelation, and in 
addition brings forth a convincing case 
for the Palestinian origin of the Old 
Syriac translation of the Gospels. Other 
chapters deal with the evidence from 
the Talmud for the existence of 
Aramaic Gospels which, in the third 
quarter of the first century were making 
claim for canonicity in the Jewish (not 
Christian) church (!), the linguistic 
evidence for the Aramaic origin of the 
so-called “Western” text of the Greek 
New Testament (best represented by 
the Codex Bezae), and the book closes 
with a discussion of the use of the four 
Gospels and Tatian’s Diatessaron in the 
Syriac-speaking church. 

The most interesting and important 
parts of the book are naturally the 
chapters dealing with Matthew, Mark, 
and the Apocalypse, but it is to be 
doubted that the author’s conclusions 
will be widely accepted. Mark he be- 
lieves to have been written in the year 
A. D. 39-40 in Aramaic, and at the 
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same time translated into Greek, to 
meet the demand of the Palestinian 
church for an inspired and authorita- 
tive sacred scripture to complement the 
Old Testament. Matthew was written 
about ten years later in Aramaic with 
the Old Testament quotations cited in 
Hebrew—which was then a dead lan- 
guage used only by scholars. Revela- 
tion was written in Aramaic to the 
seven churches of Asia in the year 68; 
the “beast” of chapter 13 is Nero. 

Much of the argument for these con- 
clusions is based on linguistic phe- 
nomena in the books involved, in which 
field the author is thoroughly at home, 
but the reviewer still sees little in any 
of the books which could not be the 
natural result of the composition of a 
book in colloquial Greek by an evan- 
gelist who spoke both Aramaic and 
Greek, without having to resort to the 
theory that the evangelist had before 
him an Aramaic document which he 
slavishly and often unintelligently 
translated. Nor was there any neces- 
sity, we may be sure, for an “authorita- 
tive” Gospel in the Palestinian Church 
a mere ten years after the death of 
Jesus. Every Christian had the life and 
words of Jesus “written on the tables 
of his heart.” On the other hand, when 
missionary activity spread to far-re- 
moved lands which spoke other lan- 
guages, then it was necessary that 
written documents be produced in or- 
der that those who did not know the 
historical Jesus could “know the cer- 
tainty concerning the things in which 
they had been instructed.” 

GeorcE E. MENDENHALL. 


EVERY MAN’S BOOK 
By Francis Carr Stifler. Harper & 
Brother, New York. Pages 113.. Price, 
$1.00. 


A little book about the Bible, giving 
the history of its survival through nine- 
teen hundred years, the one light that 
did not go out in the Dark Ages, “the 
secret of England’s greatness,” free- 
dom’s textbook that gave birth to 
America, the book that took wings and 
went out to all the world with the 
army of modern missionaries, the best 
seller in a world of war—in Germany, 
in China—the book that will mold our 
new world, now in 1,051 languages and 
dialects—just such a book as many a 
Bible lover has been wishing for. Here 
it is, from the pen of Dr. Francis Carr 
Stifler, the editorial secretary of the 
American Bible Society, in eighteen 
short chapters, easily assimilated, but 
authoritative. Much of the material 
now published was first given in a 
series of radio addresses last fall, which 
accounts for the condensed style. The 
book is very reasonably priced. 

Herpert C. ALLEMAN. 
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INADEQUATE CHURCH 
RECORDS 

. \ Central Bridge, N. Y. 
‘Dear LUTHERAN: 

_ Tue plea for completeness and ac- 
‘curacy in keeping church records has 
been presented to the pastors of our 
churches from time to time in the past. 
The importance of congregational rec- 
ords has been brought home even more 
forcefully in recent months, partic- 
ularly to those pastors who serve con- 
-gregations located near defense in- 
_dustries. 

I am sure that my own experience 
has been shared by hundreds of other 
pastors throughout the country. The 
civil records of vital statistics for the 
community were destroyed by fire 
about the turn of the century. Since 
no information is available from this 
source, letters and calls come to me 
weekly for copies of baptismal records 
which will give proof of birth, date, and 
place. It is heartrending to have to 
turn away the folks who come for such 
data. Yet here are the facts. In a cer- 
tain period there were thirty-nine in- 
fant baptisms recorded in our books. 
Yet in only twelve of these cases was 
the date of birth given. In some in- 
stances the parents’ names were not 
recorded, or are incomplete. In some 
other cases, there is no record at all. 
The same situation holds in the case of 
marriage records. 

I believe it is true that such careless- 
ness on the part of pastors is not as 
common today as in former years, but 
there are still glaring instances of it 
today. I know of one congregation 
which was served by a certain pastor 
for seven years. In that period fewer 
than a dozen each of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and funerals found their way 
into the church’s books. This took place 
in a thickly-settled residential com- 
munity where there must have been 
scores of each. In other cases, the 
records of years have been lost be- 
tween pastorates or have been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

In these days of high efficiency, such 
lack of efficiency is a disgrace to the 
ministry. The true pastor is a servant 
of the people, and this is an important 
part of his service. It is important be- 
cause it may mean a job to a man who 
wants to work, retirement to a faithful 
worker, or a pension for a poor widow. 

It is the duty of pastors and church 
councils to see that an adequate con- 
gregational record book is provided, 
that it be carefully and completely 
filled in with all necessary information 
(better too much than too little), and 
that the book be kept in a safe, fire- 
proof place. Davi C. GaIsE. 


OPEN LETTERS 


AUTO TIRES FOR MINISTERS 


Worp has just come to the Federal 
Council of Churches from Mr. Leon 
Henderson, administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration, that ministers 
of religion are to be included in the 
group eligible to purchase automobile 
tires under the rationing system. Mr. 
Henderson’s announcement says: 


“Clergymen in many communities, par- 
ticularly where the population is scat- 
tered, are compelled to depend upon 
their cars to reach the bedside of the 
sick or dying, or to conduct services 
that are essential to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the public. 

“As amended, the tire order will place 
the needs of clergymen on a par with 
those of doctors, nurses and other oc- 
cupations and professions whose serv- 
ices are essential to public health and 
safety.” 


This modification of the regulations 
for rationing tires is gratifying recog- 
nition of the importance of the work 
of the Church in the life of the Amer- 
ican people. THe LUTHERAN expresses 
the appreciation of U. L. C. A. pastors. 


A RARE EXPERIENCE 


Ir happened in Burlington, N. C. In 
connection with a preaching mission for 
the Macedonia Lutheran congregation, 
planned for a week including two Sun- 
days, the pastor, the Rev. Boyd Hamm, 
and the men of the church arranged for 
a businessmen’s forum. The forum was 
conducted at the noon hour, with 
luncheon, from Monday till Friday in- 
clusive, one hour each day. The pres- 
entation of the subject by the leader 
was supposed to take fifteen minutes, 
and then there were fifteen minutes for 
questions and discussion. That arrange- 
ment was flexible. 

The topics presented were as follows: 
Monday, “When Is a Man Entitled to 
Be Called a Christian?” Tuesday, “How 
Are Christian Ethical Standards De- 
termined?” Wednesday, “Can a Man 
Practice Christian Ethics in His Busi- 
ness or Profession, in View of Compe- 
tition and Class Demands?” Thursday, 
“What Are the Political Responsibilities 
of the Christian Citizen?” Friday, 
“What Is the Worth of Church Mem- 
bership?” 

Invitations were issued to represen- 
tative men, each man paying the cost 
of his lunch, regardless of church af- 
filiation. Burlington is a manufacturing 
city of about 20,000 people. It was 
hoped that the attendance at the forum 
would reach from forty to fifty. Instead 
the attendance ran from forty-seven to 
seventy-five, and averaged sixty. The 
interest was remarkable, and the topics 
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became subjects of discussion on the 
street, in the stores and offices, and in 
the homes. It was a demonstration of 
the desire of men of affairs to do 
serious thinking along fundamental 
lines and of their willingness to respond 
to leadership if offered to them. 

The privilege of serving as leader of 
that forum was a rare and inspiring ex- 
perience of the writer of this narrative. 
It is his conviction that such service 
should be given all over this country, 
right now, under the best leadership 
available, and wherever such groups of 
men can be brought together. Perhaps 
there is no greater opportunity for a 
stabilizing and constructive service to 
a distressed society. W. H. GREEVER. 


LUTHERAN WORLD VESPERS 


is the name used to designate a series 
of devotional services broadcast every 
Sunday afternoon from 4.00 to 4.30 
o’clock (current Eastern time) by 
short-wave station WRUL in Boston, 
Mass. Services emanate from St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Boston, of which the 
Rev. William B. Sadtler is pastor. The 
series is sponsored by the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Six languages, in regular weekly se- 
quence, are used in presenting the 
broadcasts. The following is the cur- 
rent schedule of dates and preachers as 
recently announced: 

February 1, English—the Rev. William 

B. Sadtler, Boston, will preach. 
February 8, Danish—the Rey. William 

Larsen, Boston, will preach. 
February 15, Finnish—the Rev. Armas 

Holmio, Quincy, Mass., will preach. 
February 22, German—the Rev. C. T. 

Ohlinger, Boston, will preach. 

March 1, Norwegian—the Rev. L. J. 
Heggem, East Boston, will preach. 
March 8, Swedish—the Rev. S. G. 

Hagglund, Boston, will preach. 

Owners of short-wave sets can tune 
in WRUL at 11.79 or 6.04 megacycles. 


WELL NAMED 
(Continued from page 2) 


retary. This year they are giving THE 
LutTHERAN to the active membership of 
the congregation. There were 172 new 
subscriptions and 14 renewals. 

In the truest sense, our congregation 
has an “aid” society. Their work con- 
tributes notably to a keener and more 
intelligent interest among our mem- 
bers in the program of our local con- 
gregation and in the whole work of the 
Church. Its officers are: President, 
Mrs. H. W. Prall; first vice-president, 
Mrs. G. A. Loehr; second vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Nelson Hudson; secretary, 
Mrs. Helen Chamberlain; treasurer, 
Mrs. Ray Messner. 
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“From Capstan to Pulpit” 
The Story of the Life of an Octogenartan 


eAlimster of the Gospel 


“From Capstan to Pulpit” is the way 
Pastor W. H. Blancke, D.D., Newton, 
Iowa, refers to his happy Christian life. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
colorful career in the history of con- 
temporary Lutheranism than that of 
Dr. Blancke, the “grand old man” of 
Carthage College. For twenty-seven 
years he has served on the Board of 
Directors and for a decade was its 
president. 

January 22 Dr. Blancke celebrated 
the eighty-seventh milestone of a hu- 
man Lutheran saga which included an 
arm-length view of Bismarck, the Ger- 
man Iron Man; a late nineteenth cen- 
tury odyssey with the German mer- 
chant marine; distinguished pastorates 
in Illinois and Iowa; duties as Chau- 
tauqua director and orator, Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association 
leader, and administrative servant of 
Carthage College. 

William H. Blancke was born in 1855 
in the village of Dangast which rests 
on the Bay of the Jade like a diadem 
gracing the brow of a princess. Five 
other sons and a daughter were born to 
Dierk and Marie Blancke, a family 
rooted to the soil and inured to hard 
labor. 


Heard Concerning America 


Stories of travel, biography and his- 
tory were part of the Blancke environ- 
ment near this North Sea inlet. At the 
feet of their grandmother they learned 
of the Napoleonic devastation, of the 
great cause of the Union in far-away 
America’s civil strife. They realized 
that “the greatest question of the age” 
was being fought on the battlefields of 
America and the Dangast playgrounds 
were alive with hero-worshiping boys 
who emulated Lincoln, McClellan and 
Grant. Now he is proud to reflect that 
80,000 Germans volunteered for the 
Republic in that war. 

He revered the heroes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and began to learn 
why Germans looked to the U. S. A. 
for the freedoms that were being sought 
in nineteenth century Europe. 

A young pedagogue tried to expound 
the new Rationalism heresy of the day 
but to no avail as William Blancke was 
strong in his confirmation with 167 
others in the castle church of the Count 
of Varel before 5,000 worshipers in a 
parish of 20,000. 

At the dedication of Wilhelmhafen, 
the new man-of-war harbor on the bay, 
young Blancke witnessed the great 
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W. H. Blancke, D.D. 


parade headed by Emperor Wilhelm, 
the Iron Chancellor Bismarck, and the 
successful General von Moeltke, who 
was later to win a great victory over 
the neighbor to the west. The children 
received special attention from the 
massive-browed Bismarck, molder of 
a united Germany. 

It was not unusual for a child of 
Dangast to experience the call of the 
sea, and after the customary farewells 
and the prayers of his pastor, the future 
mariner hired out to the 320-ton brig 
Saggita, bound from Bremerhafen to 
Santiago, Cuba. 

Starting at the bottom as an embryo 
merchant sailor, Cabin Boy Blancke 
soon learned how to climb the rigging, 
distinguish rope ends, box the compass 
and make coffee sufficiently strong that 
“a teaspoon will stand up in it!” 


Yellow Fever 

Cuban yellow fever took six of the 
seven crew members, leaving immune 
only the captain and young Blancke. 
The doctor attributed the latter’s re- 
covery to his abstinence from whiskey. 
The unusual sailor had discovered 
graphically a signal victory for his 
mother’s knee pledge of non-indul- 
gence! This indelible impression, 
coupled with many other facts—includ- 
ing information that the first 15,000 
deaths in a Jacksonville, Fla., yellow 
fever siege were from users of alcohol 
—moved this erstwhile sailor to deal 
sledge-hammer blows against the 
“curse of drinking” as an orator on 
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Chautauqua platforms many years later. 

Putting out to sea once more he saw 
the hulls of dilapidated ships dropped 
on the shore of St. Thomas Harbor by 
the great tidal wave of 1864. 

The Saggita went to Venezuela to 
carry coffee to Philadelphia, then coal 
oil to Cronstadt, Russia, where Blancke 
saw the Russian navy which was des- 
tined to be shattered by little Japan. 
Lumber went from Finland to Bremen. 
Coal was carried from Cardiff, the 
Pittsburgh of Wales, to Brazil, where 
he saw the Catholic holiday pyrotechnic 
display at Bahia. From Bahia they car- 
ried cotton to Liverpool, where the 
other tars went to public houses and 
dance halls, while Blancke witnessed a 
performance at the theater of “William 
Tell.” 

Closing two years before the mast by 
transporting crockery, cheese and gin 
to New Amsterdam, British Guiana, he 
left the Saggita at Liverpool. He was 
to learn later that the boat sank in the 
English channel with all lives lost! 


Impressions of New York 


But the lure of the salt water soon 
placed him aboard the Pomona, which 
put in at New York on New Year’s Day, 
1873. Here he was thrilled to see the 
erection of the first two towers of 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

In the slums of the teeming me- 
tropolis stray children caught his eye, 
children whose fathers reeked with 
rum. This became still another experi- 
ence for his later Chautauqua lectures. 

Starting his own westward move, the 
immigrant lad tramped through New 
York state, stopping at Goshen to hire 
out for a spell, and receive his first 
training in the English language with 
an unabridged dictionary and the “Life 
of Abraham Lincoln” as his first two 
textbooks. He continued west to Keo- 
kuk Junction, Ill. (now Golden) where 
he worked as a farm hand on a job 
secured through a friend from Dan- 


gast. After following the harvest from > 


St. Louis to Quincy, he finally located 
on the Wible farm near Ursa, Ill. Here 
he attended a little red schoolhouse 
and traveled each Sunday to the Lu- 
theran Church at Mendon, Robert 
Whitehill pastor. 

In his Sunday school class was E. E. 
Flack, father of Dean E. E. Flack of 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio. Dr. Flack and Dr. Blancke are 
the only two sons of Salem Church, 
Mendon, ever to enter the gospel min- 
istry. A new and staunch friend was 
J. Tressler, M.D., brother to Dr. David 
Loy Tressler, president of Carthage 
College, who in turn was the father of 
Mrs. Mary Newcomer, long esteemed 
as the most famous daughter of the 
college. She is still alumni secretary 
for the school. 

Blancke decided to enter the min- 
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istry and began a seven-year course at 
Carthage in 1876, where he worked his 
way as a janitor and general handy- 
man. Faculty members still fresh in his 
memory were: J. M. Richards, John 
Brubaker, Professor Fasold, Professor 
Giese, F. M: L. Easterday, E. F. Bar- 
tholomew, W. K. Hill, and President 
‘Tressler. Blancke was in the room when 
the president gave his deathbed bene- 
diction, “God Bless Carthage College.” 
_ Asa leader in the campus Y. M. C. A. 
he looked forward to the periodic visits 
of John R. Mott and also to his weekly 
‘Sunday school teaching in Old Trinity 
Church. 


Ordained and Married 


Ordained at Washington, IIl., in 1884, 
and married a year later to Mary C. 
Steinbeck of Ursa, Blancke served for 
eight years in the Liberty Parish. Here 
he established the first evening English 
services in addition to the alternating 
German and English morning worship. 
In 1891 he accepted a call to St. Paul’s 
Mission at Davenport, Iowa, where he 
labored for a quarter of a century, 
building a large congregation and a new 
edifice. 

During those years he became pres- 
ident of the Iowa State Sunday School 
‘Association, organized the Iowa Luther 
League at Fort Dedge, and served three 
years as its president, for a score of 
-years conducted a monthly service at 
the Iowa Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 
Home, headed the Scott County Civic 
Federation for eight years, and became 
a member of the executive committee 
of the International Sunday School 
Association. In 1912 the German gov- 
‘ernment appropriated more than half a 
million dollars for developing Interna- 
tional Sunday school work, but the 
World War prevented Blancke from 
going to his native land at the time. 
He had returned to Dangast only once, 
just after his junior year at Carthage in 
1882. 

Other pastorates included Friedens, 
Ill, Pleasant Valley, Iowa, where he 
erected a new church, and finally an 
eighteen-year pastorate at First 
Church, Newton, from which he retired 
a few years ago. Dr. Blancke now sup- 
plies at Fernald, Iowa, and spends his 
retirement otherwise in writing. 


Chautauqua Lecturer 
One of Pastor Blancke’s most dis- 
tinguished periods of service came as 
platform director of the Lutheran Rock 
River Chautauqua at Dixon, Ill. Later, 
as a lecturer on the Jones Chautauqua, 
for which he spoke five seasons from 
Michigan to Colorado, he became fa- 
mous as a prohibition orator. His sum- 
mation on the subject is, “I hate the 
whole infernal liquor business. Noth- 
ing ruins more homes and lives.” 
Pastor and Mrs. Blancke have two 


daughters, both graduates of Carthage 
College. Mrs. Mary Edna Redeen has 
served for six years on the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and is now president of the Iowa 
Society. Mrs. Lillian Edith Holst has 
long been a leader in Iowa State Con- 
servation work. 

The problem of war and peace deeply 
touches the soul of Doctor Blancke. In 
a recently written article he asserts: 

“Today there are two forces that 
make for war, ‘lust for power, greed 
for gain,’ with the present wars being 
no exception. The Christian Church 
must be ready to take her God-given 
part when the time of reconstruction 
comes. The finest loyalty to our coun- 
try will be manifest when Christian 
people will be loyal to our Christ and 
learn to live lives of love.” 


Treasurer North Dead 


Roscoe C. North, seventy-six, treas- 
urer of Susquehanna University’s Board 
of Trustees and president of the First 
National Bank, Selinsgrove, died at his 
home here, Tuesday, January 13. He 
succumbed to a heart attack. He at- 
tended Missionary Institute, the fore- 
runner of Susquehanna University, and 
was a member of the university’s Board 
of Trustees for many years. Susque- 
hanna conferred the degree of Master 
of Arts upon him in 1915. 

The funeral service was in charge of 
the Rey. Dr. G. Morris Smith, president 
of Susquehanna University, and the 
Rev. Samuel R. Frost, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church of Selinsgrove, 
of which Mr. North was treasurer and 
a councilman for more than thirty 
years. 


Maple Leaves 
and Beavers 


By N. WILLIson 


It is with keen delight that I have 
scanned page eight of the December 
number of Ecclesia Plantanda. The 
achievement of Pastor Homer Berner 
and his people, supported by the Board 
of American Missions and other friends, 
as illustrated on that page, should bring 
rejoicing to the whole church. What an 
attractive, chaste, and substantial build- 
ing has been erected—churchly, yet 
without any attempt to incorporate 
features of architecture that are only 
impressive in buildings of majestic pro- 
portions! From the description given I 
assume the interior manifests similar 
good taste. The size is in proportion to 
the needs—serviceable, economical, and 
spiritually warm. Congratulations, Pas- 
tor Berner! 
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The Lutheran Church is strong in the 
Twin Cities of Kitchener and Water- 
loo, Ontario. In a population of about 
45,000—or possibly 50,000—there are 
eight Lutheran churches, five of which 
belong to the United Lutheran Church 
as members of the Canada Synod and 
have an aggregate baptized member- 
ship of about 8,000. St. Matthew’s 
Church, Dr. John Schmieder pastor, 
reports a baptized membership of 3,263. 
The three congregations not of the 
U. L. C. A. aggregate about 1,600 bap- 
tized members. St. Luke’s has been 
long in coming, and yet it has arrived, 
it would seem, for just such a time as 
this. Enjoying great prosperity, the city 
of Kitchener is rapidly extending be- 
yond its present limits and many mod- 
ern homes have been built in the area 
surrounding St. Luke’s. A large school 
has been erected to the rear of the 
church. A radial railway and a pro- 
vincial highway pass close by. The con- 
gregation should grow rapidly. 


Hookup With Augustana 

The editor of The Lutheran Com- 
panion, in a full-page leading editorial, 
discusses the proposed entry of the 
Augustana Synod into co-operation 
with the Lutheran College and Sem- 
inary at Saskatoon in theological edu- 
cation on a basis similar to that on 
which the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of Canada has been operating since 
1939. The writer anticipates two fa- 
vorable results: “1. It will help solve 
the home mission problem in Canada 
by training a native-born ministry im- 
bued with loyalty toward the Canadian 
church and with an understanding of 
Canada’s needs. 2. It will also pave the 
way for a unified Lutheranism in the 
Dominion and the eventual establish- 
ment of an autonomous Lutheran 
Church of Canada.” In another para- 
graph he states: “Since the Norwegians 
entered into their present arrangement 
with the United Lutheran Church in- 
stitution at Saskatoon, the number of 
young men who have prepared for the 
ministry has greatly increased, and 
practically all of them have remained 
in the service of the church in their 
homeland.” It is of course understood 
that the plan has to be formally en- 
dorsed by the United Lutheran Church 
and the Augustana Synod. 


Students at our Saskatoon institu- 
tion are fortunate in being able to sat- 
isfy the government’s requirement for 
military training without interrupting 
their studies. This is made possible be- 
cause we are affiliated with the pro- 
vincial university and can avail our- 
selves of the facilities of the university 
alsovin this respect. Our men are with- 
in a twenty-minute walk of the train- 
ing center, and have the additional ad- 
vantage of associating with men from 
other theological seminaries. 
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MINISTRY TO SERVICE MEN GIVEN HIGH PLACE 
ON BALTIMORE PARISH PROGRAM 


BEGINNING with January 21 Baltimore 
is to have a Lutheran Camp Pastor to 
carry on a Spiritual Emergency Min- 
istry to Lutheran Service Men in eight 
camps in the Baltimore Area which 
now concentrates 60,000 trainees. In 
another six-month period it is antic- 
ipated that 100,000 men will receive 
special military training in one period 
in the Baltimore Area. The National 
Lutheran Council’s selection for Balti- 
more is pastor George N. Plamann from 
Dickson, N. D. Pastor Plamann’s head- 
quarters temporarily will be at the 
Inner Mission Center, 509 Park Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ministry to Service Men 

Elaborate plans had been made by 22 
of our Lutheran churches in Baltimore 
to entertain 1,000 men in uniform at 
church services and for dinner in homes 
of these congregations Christmas Sun- 
day and Christmas Day. Two hundred 
Protestant churches of Baltimore had 
been planning to bring a touch of home 
and Christmas happiness to 5,000 men 
from nearby camps. The Pearl Harbor 
incident modified all these plans. Move- 
ment of troops and emergency army 
regulations nullified four-fifths of these 
commendable Christmas entertainment 
projects. Less than a thousand men 
were permitted to leave camp to enjoy 
this proffered Christmas hospitality. 

Church women of Baltimore have 
undertaken the responsibility of pro- 
viding the furnishings for 40 company 
huts in nearby camps. One USO center 
has been opened on North Charles 
Street which provides sleeping accom- 
modations for 200 service men over 
week-ends. Sleeping accommodations 
is one of the great needs of enlisted 
men who are permitted week-end 
leaves in the city. The Baltimore Lu- 
theran Committee on Ministry to Serv- 
ice Men has endorsed the establishment 
of a Lutheran Service Center in down- 
town Baltimore for Lutheran boys in 
the nearby camps. This will become 
one of the major problems for con- 
sideration by the Lutheran Camp Pas- 
tor. The Committee on Ministry to 
Lutheran Service Men are: Pastors 
Carl Hemminghaus, chairman, Ray- 
mond C. Sorrick, Carl G. Wolf, Philip 
S. Baringer, Charles Bauer, James 
Oosterling, and Lloyd M. Keller. 

The Rev. I. Wilson Kepner, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, will as- 
sume responsibility for the Lutheran 
Service to the men in the Coast Guard 
Camp at Curtis Bay, the first Sunday 
of each month at 9.30 A. M. 


By Luioyp M. Keer 


Ideas Still Grow 


17,000 street gas lamps that are still 
in operation along the streets of Balti- 
more present a real problem in accom- 
plishing a quick and effective blackout 
as an anti-aircraft precaution. The en- 
gineers scratched their heads and de- 
cided that the only way to blackout the 
gas lamps was the use of metal hoods. 
So 17,000 metal hoods were ordered. 
Now 17,000 metal hoods require a lot 
of metal, and there is the problem of 
metal priorities. 

Mr. Walter E. Bartholomew, a lamp- 
lighter in Baltimore, scratched his head 
and wondered whether there wasn’t a 
cheaper and simpler way to do it. As 
he sat in his kitchen thinking about the 
problem the other day, he got an idea. 
From his experience with the little 
clocks in the lamps he remembered that 
little setting hands trip the timing 
hands to turn lights off and on. “Why 
not drill a hole in the case and tie a 
string to the setting hand and trip off 
all but the pilot light,” he thought. He 
tried it. It worked. He reported his 
simple plan to the experts. The en- 
gineers canceled their order of 17,000 
hoods. We can’t get along without the 
experts. But we need the Walter Bar- 
tholomews to bring forth new ideas out 
of the static of conventional war think- 
ing. 


Universities Accelerate 
Curriculum 

At the meeting of college and univer- 
sity presidents in Baltimore January 3 
and 4, acceleration of college and uni- 
versity courses was recommended dur- 
ing the war emergency. Western Mary- 
land College was the first Maryland in- 
stitution to act favorably on this rec- 
ommendation and has adopted a short- 
ened program with regular courses 
leading to a degree in three years in- 
stead of four. Students entering in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, will be graduated in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. The college is now operat- 
ing on a three-semester basis, begin- 
ning February, June, and September. 
With shortened vacations, this plan will 
make possible the same amount of in- 
struction in three years that formerly 
was given in four. 

Johns Hopkins University emergency 
acceleration program is scheduled to 
begin June 22 and will be effective in 
schools of engineering, arts, sciences, 
and business. Classes will be conducted 
on a forty-eight instead of a thirty- 
two weeks’ basis. 

The University of Maryland will go 
on a tri-semester basis beginning next 
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June with fifteen weeks’ instruction in 
each semester. The university will open 
June 22 with the full program for 
freshmen and other classes. The sum- 
mer school will be merged into the 
regular program and will be divided 
into two sections of seven and a half 
weeks each. The holidays to be ob- 
served will be Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas holiday 
of ten days, Washington’s Birthday and 
several days of Easter vacation. Sab- 
batical years of absence for the profes- 
sors will be canceled during the emer- 
gency. New courses designed to meet 
government demands are being or- 
ganized for highly trained men. 
Seventy-five men in the present junior 
and senior classes have already sig- 
nified their desire to take a special 
course leading to an officer’s commis- 
sion in the United States Navy. 


Educational Conferences 


The first week in January brought 
three educational conferences to Balti- 
more at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. The 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense had sent out the call to 1,200 
educators. College and university pres- 
idents and educational leaders from all 
parts of our country met January 3 
and 4. Practically all outstanding fig- 
ures in American educational life were 
in attendance. A serious mood charac- 
terized all these meetings that gave 
thoughtful consideration to the many 
practical problems and readjustments 
that higher institutions in our country 
must face during and after the war 
emergency. 

The closing speech of President Bow- 
man of Johns Hopkins was an admir- 
able response to oratorical generalities 
of a preceding speech by Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 
Dr. Bowman reminded Mr. McNutt that 
it was not American scholars but rather 
her politicians who led in the repudia- 
tion of the League of Nations Covenant 
and its obligations after the last World 
War. 

The Council of Church Boards of 
Education and the National Conference 
of Church-related Colleges met Jan- 
uary 6 and 7. A note that was predom- 
inant in addresses and conferences was 
that Christian leaders must bring their 
best thought and influence to bear to 
keep Jehovah at the peace table after 
the war has been concluded. 

The 31-year-old National Lutheran 
Educational Conference of 24 Lutheran 
Colleges, 7 Junior Colleges and 9 The- 
ological Seminaries in the United States 
met January 5 and 6. Presidents and 
professors from 24 of these Lutheran 
institutions were in attendance at the 
convention that has as its keynote 
“Building the Kind of a World We 
Want to Live In.” Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
Executive Director, National Lutheran 
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uneil, reported on the work of 15 
Lutheran Service Centers and the work 
of 185 Lutheran chaplains in camps 
throughout the country. President Con- 
ad Bergendoff, Augustana College, in 
his address on “What We Must Do to 
Meet the Wartime Problems of Our 
Colleges and Seminaries,” stressed the 


berry College’s President James C. 

inard, the president of the conference, 
presented an eloquent address on “The 
“Minimum Essentials of a Christian 
World Order.” Dr. Herman S. Keiter, 
professor of Bible and religion of Hart- 
wick College, read a comprehensive 
challenge in his paper on “The Chris- 
tian College and World Relationship.” 
The conference in discussion of “The 
Seminaries’ Relation to the National 
Emergency” took action endorsing the 
urgency of Deferment of Pre-The- 
ological Students to maintain the 
needed supply of ministers in the post- 
war period. One Lutheran seminary 
reported 17 fewer students in this class 
entering seminary last fall. The im- 
portance of the maintenance of the Lib- 
eral Arts College was recognized in all 
discussions. One speaker said, “Let us 
plan and live so as to win our souls 
even though we don’t lose our bodies.” 
_ The last of a series of six monthly 
supper meetings of the Lutheran Stu- 
dents’ Association will be held at Sec- 
ond Lutheran Church, Lombard and 
Greene Streets, February 15, 3.00-7.30 
P. M. 


eres in the Kingdom of God. New- 


Anniversaries 

_ Dr. Martin Luther Enders observed 
his seventeenth anniversary as pastor 
of First Lutheran Church, January 4. 
The congregational service included the 
burning of the last note of indebted- 
ness on the church. In fourteen years 
a total indebtedness of $111,000 has 
_been liquidated. 


The Church of the Holy Comforter, 
the Rey. J. Frank Fife pastor, observed 
her thirtieth anniversary at a special 
service Sunday morning, December 28. 
Dr. W. A. Wade, former pastor for 20 
years of the church’s history, preached 
the anniversary sermon upon the 
theme, “Christ and His Church Glo- 
rious.” A fitting feature of the anni- 
versary service was the reception of 30 
new members. 


Third Lutheran Church, the Rev. L. 

Ralph Tabor. pastor, closed the year 
1941 with a mortgage burning, having 
cleared the remaining indebtedness, 
$6,000, on the church property during 
the past year. 


_ The Rev. Willis R. Brenneman, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Linthicum 
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Heights, during the past thirteen years, 
assumed his new duties as pastor of the 
Salem Parish near Westminster Jan- 
uary first. 


The Lenten Retreat 


for the pastors of the Maryland Synod 
will be held at Salem Church, Catons- 
ville, Dr. John C. Bowers pastor, Feb- 
ruary 16 at 10.00 A. M. The theme for 
the morning session will be “Jesus 
Christ, the Same Yesterday, Today, and 
Forever.” Dr. H. C. Erdman of Bur- 
kittsville will lead the devotions. The 
Rev. George K. Bowers, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Washington, will 
give an address, “A Sufficient Saviour 
in the Experience of the Pastor,” and 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, an address, “A 
Sufficient Saviour in the Experience of 
the People.” The Rev. Willis R. Bren- 
neman, pastor of Salem Church, West- 
minster, will preach the Communion 
sermon at the afternoon session. 


PASTORAL INFLUENCES 


Oneonta, N. Y., Congregation Takes 
Thought for Collegians 


LuTHERAN student work at Hartwick 
College has entered a new era of de- 
velopment under the encouragement of 
Dr. William Boomhower, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of Atonement in 
Oneonta. Pastor Boomhower has been 
instrumental in bringing into closer re- 
lationship the work of the church and 
the college student group. Upon his 
suggestion the students have elected 
four members of Atonement Church as 
honorary members of the group. 

Bimonthly meetings are held in the 
homes of Lutheran faculty members 
and Atonement Church members, or in 
the church. The opening of the homes 
of congregation members to Lutheran 
students has enabled town and gown 
to be brought closer together. At the 
beginning of the year, members of 
Atonement invited the Lutheran stu- 
dents to dinner at their various homes. 

Through the aid of Atonement Guild 
a benefit supper will be sponsored to 
obtain money to defray the expenses 
of students attending the Regional Lu- 
theran Student meeting in Philadel- 
phia. Recently eight delegates and 
three faculty members participated in 
the district conference at Syracuse. 

Endeavoring to encourage spiritual 
thought and church attendance as well 
as student fellowship, the organization 
has sought to reach the Lutheran stu- 
dents of Oneonta Normal and Hart- 
wick. More than fifty per cent of the 
Lutheran enrollment of the two insti- 
tutions are active members. Miss 
Dorothea Burnes of Rochester, Hart- 
wick junior, is president of the group. 
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SERVICES 


A PROMISE WITH A 
PRIVILEGE 


A most attractive pamphlet pro- 
viding an interpretation of the 
Order for Confirmation and the 
Order of Service for use at Ral- 
lies of Confirmands and other 
reconsecration services, also for 
presentation to the newly con- 
firmed at social affairs held for 
them. 


Price, 5 cents a copy; 50 cents a 
dozen; $3.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


THE ORISONS 
A Fellowship of Prayer 


A service prepared by the 
Common Service Book Com- 
mittee for the use of prayer 
assemblies. 


The material includes: 


THE ORISONS—A pamphlet with 
form of service for distribution to 


those present. Price, 15 cents a copy; 
$1.50 a dozen; $12.00 a hundred. 


THE ORISONS PRAYER CARD— 
To be distributed one to each person 
before the service. Price, 85 cents a 
hundred; $7.50 a thousand. 


THE ORISONS SCRIPTURE VERSE 
CARD PACKET—A set of fifty se- 
lected Scripture verse cards for dis- 
tribution at the close of a service. 
Price, 15 cents a packet. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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PRESIDENT MARTIN APPOINTED U. S. A. CHAPLAIN 
Good News From the Churches 


CHANGE and more change occurs in 
synod. The latest is the resignation of 
our president, the Rev. W. F. Martin, 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Pastor Martin has received ap- 
pointment as chaplain and will be sta- 
tioned at Sheppard Field, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. He was given a leave of 
absence by his congregation and is 
already in his new field, having left 
Albuquerque the last of December, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Martin. So Army 
tasks take from pulpit as well as pew. 

His resignation was submitted to the 
Executive Committee of synod, where- 
upon Elmer W. Harner, D.D., pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Denver, Colo., 
was elected to serve the unexpired 
term. 

The office of secretary also having 
become vacant when the Rev. Ernest 
E. Habig, pastor at Boulder, was called 
to Chicago, the Executive Committee 
filled this office by electing the Rev. 
Albert H. Buhl, pastor of Epiphany 
Denver. Thus we have an entire change 
in these important offices; however, 
they are in good hands. This is the 
third time that Dr. Harner has been 
entrusted with the presidency. 


Pastor Joseph W. Peterson, Belen, 
N. M., has just hung up a new record 
for securing subscriptions for THE 
LuTHERAN. Twenty-three for a small 
congregation far from the center of 
activities is worthy of note. The splen- 
did service being rendered in this com- 
munity was recognized when the pas- 
tor and his wife were honored on the 
occasion of their wedding anniversary 
and his ordination. In a special cere- 
mony at the congregational meeting, 
among other tributes, they were pre- 
sented with a beautiful wedding cake, 
a table, table lamp, and floor lamp. 

The pastor holds services once a 
month at the New Mexico Home and 
Training School, and as chairman of 
the Child Welfare Department of the 
American Legion was privileged to at- 
tend the Child Welfare Conference held 
in Sun Valley, Idaho, in December. 


Trinidad, Colo., the Rev. Charles L. 
Ramme pastor, witnessed a demon- 
stration of interest and loyalty recently 
when threatened with curtailment of 
their services. It all came about when 
the synod and Board of American Mis- 
sions formulated a plan to serve the 
La Junta field by asking Pastor Ramme 
to divide his services between that 
point and his own pastorate of Trini- 
dad, combining them into one parish. 
He had been giving considerable time 
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to the La Junta work and was willing 
to serve under the new plan, even 
though the distance involved was ninety 
miles. 

However, Zion congregation reacted 
firmly against the proposal, declaring it 
threatened their very existence. Re- 
fusing to let their pastor go, they met 
the situation by renewed demonstra- 
tions of loyalty through moral and 
financial support. Church attendance 
has shown a remarkable increase, and 
the Every Member Canvass under the 
matchless leadership of Judge William 
Taft Eckhart placed Zion’s finances on 
a greatly strengthened basis. 

Meanwhile the La Junta field will 
have to be served through other ar- 
rangements, a problem for the new 
officers to solve. 


Fred C. Wiegman, D.D., president of 
Midland College, has been of special 
help to the Boulder congregation by 
frequently supplying the pulpit during 
their pastoral vacancy. Student Osmund 
Fundingsland has been taking care of 
other services and doing a fine job of 
it. Well organized, the activities are 
carried on well, including the participa- 
tion of a group of students from the 
University of Colorado. 


St. Paul’s, Denver, Dr. Elmer W. 
Harner pastor, recently lost a long-time 
member and gracious benefactor in the 
death of Mr. Edward P. Eppich. He left 
a bequest of $500 to St. Paul’s congre- 
gation. 


Student William A. Hover of Midland 
College makes the trip to Canon City, 
Colo., twice a month to serve that con- 
gregation and give pastoral attention. 
He was pleasantly surprised with a 
lovely Christmas gift from the congre- 
gation during the holidays. 


The Rev. Charles A. Epple, the new 
pastor of Messiah, Denver, has been 
busy since his arrival on the field in 
calling on the 220 congregational fam- 
ilies and scores of adherents. He is now 
able to call each member by name—a 
pretty good accomplishment for only 
three months’ time. 


Dr. Charles S. Bream, pastor at 
Casper, Wyo., has a record for which 
to be thankful. Until December 14 he 
had not missed a service due to illness 
for twenty-seven years. He was in- 
vited to furnish the Christmas editorial 
in the Casper Herald-Tribune. 


The congregations throughout synod 
have had inspiring holiday services. 
Their annual congregational meetings, 
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reports, and elections have been con- 
ducted in spite of snow and severe 
weather. The causes of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief were presented 
many places during December; and the 
centennial of Heyer and Muhlenberg 
during January, with offerings being 
made for the centennial fund. Miss 
Elvira Strunk, returned missionary 
from China, stimulated this effort in a 
number of churches. 


Time approaches for the next meet- 
ing of synod. It will be held in Pueblo, 
Colo., the first part of May. St. Mark’s 
congregation and pastor, the Rey. Wil- 
liam C. Conradi, will be hosts. 


Virginia Synod 


News 


The Rev. R. T. Troutman, pastor of 
Bethany Parish, Lexington, Va., has 
accepted the call of the mission con- 
gregation of Daytona Beach, Fla. The 
removal of the Troutmans is a distinct 
loss to the Virginia Synod. 


The Rev. J. Glenn Boliek, Luray, 
Va., has accepted a special assignment 
in Front Royal, Va., where a Lutheran 
congregation is to be established. Res- 
ignation of the work at Luray became 
effective January 15. Mr. Boliek has 
done an outstanding work in this 
parish. 

Front Royal is a growing town in the 
upper Valley of Virginia, and the 
Synod of Virginia has the names and 
addresses of more than sixty Lutherans 
living here, many of whom have ex- 
pressed a desire for Lutheran services. 
The grammar school auditorium has 
been secured as a place for holding the 
first services January 25. 

The Board of American Missions has 
approved the plan, and made possible 
the services of an experienced pastor. 

Pastor Boliek has been active in 
civic and community affairs while in- 
creasing the membership of the con- 
gregations in the Luray Parish and 
serving on important synodical and 
conference committees. 


The Portsmouth congregation has be- 
come self-supporting, and left the mis- 
sion class. This congregation has had a 
long struggle, but it was a great hour 
for the faithful members when they 
left the old chapel and moved into the 
new brick church in June 1939. Since 
then they have made commendable 
progress. 

The value of the property is $40,000; 
and the debt on the property is being 
steadily reduced; the beneficence ap- 
portionment is paid, and contributions 
are made to special causes annually. 
The Sunday school enrollment exceeds 
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200, and is well staffed with experienced 
leaders. Four additional rooms are 
needed to accommodate the fast-grow- 
ing requirements of the congregation. 
The total membership of the congrega- 
tion is 395 adults and 116 children. 

_ The pastor is the Rev. J. I. Coiner, 
who has done a splendid work with 
‘poor equipment. Today the congrega- 
tion has a splendid church, well 
equipped with teaching facilities, lo- 
cated in the heart of the city and en- 
joying a healthy growth. They have 
increased the pastor’s salary for 1942 
as another step in the right direction. 


140th Anniversary ° 

The Sinking Springs congregation of 
the Mosheim Parish of the Virginia 
Synod observed the 140th anniversary 
of its organization December 7, 1941, 
with special services and the dedica- 
tion of five additional Sunday school 
rooms, and several gifts and memo- 
rials. These included an altar cross, 
offering plates, pulpit, and candle hold- 
ers. In appreciation of the services of 
Pastor R. N. Peery the congregation 
presented him with a purse. 

This is an old congregation. The sec- 
ond building was erected prior to 1870, 
and the present building was dedicated 
in 1923. Two sons of the congregation 
have entered the gospel ministry: the 
Rev. M. L. Thornburg and the Rev. 
Noah Bible. 

_ The congregation has one of the best 
parsonages in the Virginia Synod, and 
recently increased the pastor’s salary 
$175 per year. The membership is now 
the largest in its history and the equip- 
ment is the best. 
—The Virginia Lutheran. 


Becomes Pastor Emeritus 


Dr .J. Gongaware Resigns 
Active Pastorate of St. John’s 
Church, Charleston, S. C. 


NovemMBER 23, 1941, George J. Gonga- 
ware, D.D., LL.D., offered his resigna- 
tion as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Charleston, retiring from the active 
ministry. He served St. John’s Church 
for twenty-eight and one-half years. 
Upon the earnest solicitation of his 
congregation that he continue for at 
least awhile, and after thoughtful con- 
sideration, he renewed his request that 
he be relieved of his duties not later 
than January 1, 1942. The congrega- 
tion accepted this and made Dr. Gonga- 
ware pastor emeritus. 

In offering his resignation Dr. Gonga- 
ware had this to say: “No pastor and 
his household were ever received more 
graciously or supported more sympa- 
thetically.” He expressed the hope that 
“our experiences will be multiplied 
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and enriched during the passing days 
to come.” The resignation was 
prompted by a desire to be “relieved 
of duties which I feel cannot be per- 
formed with the same vitality of past 
years.” 

Dr. Gongaware’s ministry in Charles- 
ton has not been confined to the affairs 
of the historic church he has served, 
but has been in many respects city- 
wide. Honored and respected and 
loved, he has been a helpful counselor 
of many and has been a kind though 
fearless leader in community affairs. 
The Charleston Ministers’ Association 
passed resolutions of grateful appre- 
ciation and of continued good will. 

It is not the Doctor’s purpose to lead 
a quiet or secluded life. He is still very 
active, and in offering his resignation 
he stated two things to which he is 
anxious to devote himself. The first is 
that of completing the history of St. 
John’s Church, and the second is to 
write a life of Dr. John Bachman, who 
was pastor of St. John’s Church for 
sixty years and who was one of the 
most eminent of ornithologists. Dr. 
Gongaware is the author of A History 
of the German Friendly Society of 
Charleston. 

Dr. Gongaware’s first pastorate was 
at Uniontown, Pa. He served also the 
First Church, Warren, Pa., and the 
First Church, Pittsburgh. He came to 
St. John’s June 1, 1913. He has ren- 
dered outstanding service to the church 
through membership on many boards 
and as a writer. At present he is 
chairman of the Committee on Ex- 
amination of the South Carolina Synod, 
a member of the Theological Southern 
Seminary Board, chairman of the 
Franke Home Board, member of the 
Charleston Bible Society. He holds the 
rank of major through his services as 
chaplain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army. 

The work of the congregation is be- 
ing cared for by Dr. Gongaware and 
the assistant pastor, the Rev. Heyward 
W. Epting, who has been with the 
church for the past year and a half. 


Charleston Churches 


Entertain Service Men 


A SERVICE of wide recognition is be- 
ing held Sunday evenings in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., Dr. 
W. C. Davis pastor. Beginning in the 
summer, the Lutheran churches of the 
city began a program for the benefit of 
service men, and the program is still 
carried on with increasing success. 
When other churches felt that their 
own evening services must be renewed 
with the beginning of the fall activities, 
the service fell to the management of 
St. Matthew’s, but the other churches 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REY. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICES 


Broadcast over 
Sta. WJ AS 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK'S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 


Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


There are no better gowns 
than these — beautifully 
hand-tailored, cut on lav- 
ishly full patterns, of the 
finest, sturdiest fabrics! 
Selected bymanyof Amer- 
ica’s leading churches... 


r made by a firm nation- 
ally known for exacting 
quality . .. yet Willsie 
gowns cost no more than 
ordinary garments! Write 
today for sample and 
prices. No obligation— 
wepay postage both ways! 

oe e 

Paul A. Willsie Co. 

SMITH BLDG., OMAHA, NEBR. 


457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


continue to co-operate in the fellow- 
ship hour. 

The program begins at 6.30, and re- 
freshments are served the men when 
they, come. A program of entertain- 
ment and song follows, led by trained 
workers, in which the soldiers and 
sailors join with the young folks of our 
churches. This continues until eight 
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Welcome to Los Angeles, California 
. eR and to 
pee an THE FIRST 

re ; ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth St. 


Albert B. Schwertz, 
D.D., Pastor 


In the heart of the 
Wilshire district. 


Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


ed 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 

Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 

Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 

Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


@ 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, ine. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW:YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N, J. 


| starve GLASS WINDOWS 


; BRONZE TABLETS 
~ ‘MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 -DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


Jems HALEAMING Saw sone 


American Distributor for James Powell & Sons, 
Ltd. Stained Glass, London, England. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanshiy Unsurpassed 
Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges churches 
and seminaries, 
Write for catalog. 


Hil Mc. CARTHY & SIMON INC. 


A | 7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


o’clock, at which time the evening serv- 
ice is held in the church. 

The large parish house of St. Mat- 
thew’s is swarming with men of the 
service and Charleston young people 
on Sunday evenings. The attendance 
has been most gratifying, and espe- 
cially in view of the fact that Charles- 
ton has no large permanent encamp- 
ment, but is a port of embarkation and 
a stream of service men pass through. 
One Sunday evening 113 registered, 
and only eight of them were present 
on previous occasions. 

Men of all denominations come, the 
Lutheran men constituting about five 
per cent of the number present at these 
sociable gatherings. 

The National Lutheran Council is 
co-operating in our program now and 
has sent the Rev. D. L. Heglar to be 
the Service Men’s pastor. He is making 
valuable contacts daily. A Service Cen- 
ter is being opened in rooms next door 
to St. Matthew’s Church in a business 
property belonging to the congregation, 
donated to the National Lutheran 
Council for this purpose as a courtesy 
of St. Matthew’s Church. 

The expenses connected with the 
program are borne by the churches co- 
operating, and the response of all com- 
mittee workers and their faithfulness 
to carry on are worthy of much praise. 

W. C. Davis. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
Worthily Celebrates Jubilee of 
Fruitful Half Century 


Curist Cuurcu, Rochester, N. Y., the 
Rey. Austin H. Roeder pastor, marked 
its fiftieth anniversary with a week of 
special festivities beginning Sunday, 
January 11. At the opening Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York, brought the greetings of 
the synod and preached the sermon. A 
special service for the Bible school was 
held in the afternoon, at which the 
Children of the Church presented a 
pageant and the Rev. Henry C. Erbes, 
Trinity Church, Rochester, gave the 
address. The Lutheran churches of 
Rochester and vicinity were invited to 
participate in a special Vesper Service 
at which the Rev. John M. Strodel, 
Christ Church, Buffalo, preached the 
sermon. 

During the week at a special gather- 
ing of the various organizations of 
Christ Church, the Rev. Herbert A. 
Bosch, Concordia Church, Buffalo, gave 
an address. This meeting was followed 
by a period of fun and fellowship. 

At the congregational banquet held 
on the evening of January 16, greetings 
were read from the Rev. W. H. Rom- 
mel, founder of the congregation, and 
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from sister congregations of Rochester 
and the New York Synod, and from 
former members. The Rey. Paul E. 
Arnold, St. Paul’s Church, Utica, a son 
of the congregation, delivered an ad- 
dress. The Rev. Waldemar Liefeld, 
Immanuel Church, New Douglas, IIL, 
another son of Christ Church, sent his 
greetings in writing. Tribute was paid 
to the four surviving charter members 
of the congregation by the president 
of the church council, Mr. Raymond 


Doell. The address was given by the | 


Rev. George M. Bock, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Lancaster, N. Y. 

The celebration was brought to a 
close with the administration of the 
Holy Communion at which Pastor 
Roeder preached the sermon. 

Christ Church has had the services 
of four pastors—W. H. Rommel, O. E. 
Lorenz, John Kraemer, and Austin H. 
Roeder. The present pastor has faith- 
fully served ‘the congregation since 1898. 
Special tribute was paid to Pastor 
Roeder for his long and excellent pas- 
torate. During the past year Christ 
Church extended a call to the Rev. 
Alfred J. Schroeder to become its as- 
sistant pastor. 

Christ Church has enjoyed the re- 
spect and high regard of the churches 
of Rochester and of the New York 
Synod. It has consistently met its quota 
and has contributed liberally to mis- 
sions and other benevolent causes of 
the Church. Although the church is 
located in an area not conducive to 
rapid growth and expansion, the con- 
gregation has continued to grow in 
numbers and influence. 


Personals 


The Rev. George J. Baisler became, 
on February 1, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church of New Kensington, Pa. 
His resignation at St. Peter’s Church, 
Evans City, Pa. came on the eighth 
anniversary of his pastorate there. 

Mr. Baisler’s pastorate in Evans City 
has been marked by rapid development 
of the congregation. Adult members 
received totaled 233, seventeen by adult 
baptism; children, 103 by baptism and 
twelve otherwise; 140 were confirmed. 
The present membership is: baptized, 
781; confirmed, 615; communing, 471. 

During the pastorate indebtedness 
has been reduced from $4,400 to $2,100, 
and about $4,500 has been spent for 
redecoration of the church and in other 
physical improvements to the property 
owned by the congregation. 

First Church, in New Kensington, 
has a confirmed membership of 927. 


The Rev. Paul J. Keller, resigned as 
pastor of the Nittany Valley Pastorate, 
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If You're Going to the Movies 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Babes on Broadway Musical comedy. Trio of 
M) 


(MG 

Fay Bainter 
Judy Garland 
Ray McDonald 
Mickey Rooney 
V. Weidler 


young hopefuls seek a 
chance in the theater, fore- 
go it to produce a settle- 
ment benefit, find in the 
end that their sacrifice has 


paid, 


Music and dancing portions are de- 
lightful, with story somewhat stilted 
and routine. Gay, youthful, spon- 
taneous. For younger audiences, 
particularly, excellent. Mi ¥..€ 


Ballet Russe 
War. 
Cast of “Bal- 


Ballet. The famous troupe 
in typical scenes from 
various productions. 


Russe de 
Monte Carlo” 


An interesting feature, presenting a 
good idea of the art of the ballet, 
effectively staged and photographed. 

Mays C 


Birth of the Blues Comedy, with music. Ups Plot is slight, but performances are 
(Par.) and downs of an impover- engaging; musical portions and turn- 
Bing Crosby ished, ambitious group of  of-century settings interesting. En- 
Brian Donlevy white musicians as they  tertaining. M, 
Carolyn Lee try to introduce Negro! 

Mary Martin rhythms to their New 5 
“Rochester” Orleans audiences. 1 


Hay Foot (U. A.) 
Noah Beery, Jr. 
Jas. Gleason 


Farce. Further adventures 
of the draftee whose pre- 
cocious mind solves all 


Series will probably wear thin if 
more issues are attempted, but to 
date it is the most intelligent of the 


Joe Sawyer military problems at once horde of training camp farces. Good 
Wm. Tracy and keeps his superiors in fun. Ms Yin 
a dither. 

Mr. District Melodrama. The usual girl A far-fetched, trite story that should 
Attorney in the reporter bent on proving have been a burlesque of other sim- 
Carter Case her fiance wrong ina mur- ilar plots, but fails to accomplish 
(Rep.) der conviction, with an at- ‘that or to convince as straight melo- 
Jas. Ellison tempt at farcical handling. drama. Trivial. 

V. Gilmore 


Sundown (U. A.) 


Adventure at a British out- 


First third of film gives promise of 


J. Calleia post on African desert, with good melodrama, with mounting 
Bruce Cabot Nazi agents seeking to suspense and mystery. Then it be- 
Harry Carey foment a native uprising as comes just a routine performance— 
Carl Esmond part of world wide scheme, artificial, disconnected. Final por- 


Gene Tierney 


climaxed by high praise to 
army and church as hope 
of civilization. 


tions embarrassing and forced rather 
than effective. Disappointing. M 


For Family: Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Harmon 


of Michigan, It Started With Eve, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 
Town, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a Million. 

For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Blossoms in the Dust, 
Citizen Kane, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My 
Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, 
Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, The Men in Her Life, One Foot in Heaven, 
Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Suspicion, Target for 


Tonight. 


January 1, 1942, to become pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Martinsburg, Pa. 


The Rev. J. Elmer Leas became pas- 
tor of the Glen Rock Pastorate January 
11. He has been pastor of the Paradise 
Charge of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. 


The Rev. Roderic N. Senft will be- 
come pastor of the Plum Creek Charge 
of the Synod of Central Pennsylvania 
upon ordination. He was graduated 
from Gettysburg Seminary last spring. 


Congregations 


Brooklyn, N. Y. For only the second 
time in almost half a century Emanuel 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., installed a 
pastor. Sunday afternoon, January 11, 
the Rev. Gunther Stippich was in- 
stalled pastor to succeed the Rev. Emil 
Roth, who served this congregation for 
forty-eight years and now is the pastor 
emeritus. At the service, which was 
attended by more than 400 people, the 
charge to the pastor was given by the 
Rev. Otto Plagemann, Bronx, N. Y., and 


You can share the Word with others and re- 
ceive an income for life for yourself—easily 
and simply through the Annuity Agreement 
plan of the American Bible Society. 

Why not join the thousands of grateful own- 
ers of these Agreements—those who REGU. 
LARLY receive their checks at stated inter- 
vals—those who have that pleasant satisfaction 
of knowing that their agreement has almost 
100 years of success behind it. 

And, too, wouldn’t it give you a glow of 
satisfaction to know that you are sharing in 
the work of distributing the Scriptures to 
millions throughout the world? 

“A Gift That Lives” tells you of this grand 
Plan and how it works. Will you not let us 
send eae this booklet? 


MALL JHE COUPON TODAY 

icone a a i ae “I 

[| ASSURED American Bible Society, | 
| Bible House, New York, N. Y. | 
| 

| 


| Please send me, without obligation, your 


pooklet L-20 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 
i INDE FTE Ae oe aie OMEN cin At PEN Oe ee 
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the charge to the congregation by the 
Rev. Fred Otten of Brooklyn. The 
liturgist was Pastor Roth. Harold S. 
Miller, D.D., ex-president of the Long 
Island Conference, installed the pastor, 
substituting for the Rev. Werner 
Jentsch, who was forced to be absent 
because of illness. Following the serv- 
ice a reception was tendered Pastor 
and Mrs. Stippich by the congregation. 

Pastor Stippich comes to Emanuel 
from St. Matthew’s in the Bronx, where 
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You Often Hear the Expression, 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER! 


The Christian Aid Class of St. John’s Lutheran Church, McKees Rocks, Pa., 


Rev. Wm. J. Welther, pastor, may have reported a little later than many other 


congregations, but the report is so good that it deserves special mention. 


Pastor Welther writes: “We are very pleased in our congregation with the 


results of the efforts of the Christian Aid Class to secure NEW subscriptions for 
THE LUTHERAN. Out of a confirmed membership of 296, the class secured 


FORTY-TWO subscriptions or 14 per cent. 


This is nearly three times the goal 


set by the church. The congregation has heretofore not been particularly inter- 


ested in church papers, and I, as pastor, am very much pleased with the result.” 


This aggressive class received $28.35 in cash commission, a year’s FREE 


subscription for the pastor, and rendered fine Christian service to the members of 


the congregation. 


BETTER INFORMED SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


The Sunday school of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, St. Joe, Indiana, Rev. 
Frank Stevenson, pastor, has recognized the value of THE LUTHERAN in teach- 


ing both young and old, and is now sending the paper to each teacher. The congre- 


gation has one hundred twenty-three members, so that care must be exercised in 


financial matters, but it does not practise economy where it is expensive to do so. 


Sunday school teachers prepare the young for active membership in the church. 


They should receive substantial support from the congregation. 


The subscription list of THE LUTHERAN is growing nicely. Has 
your congregation had a part in the October subscription cam- 


paign? 


If not, why not NOW? 


PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER NOW 
We guarantee Absolute. Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $7.50 
50 Heads for $4.00 


25 Heads for $2.50 
12 Heads for $1.75 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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for two years he was assistant to Pas- 
tor Plagemann. During that time he 
was temporarily released to serve St. 
John’s in the Bronx during the illness 
of Pastor Henry Freimuth, D.D. He is 
a graduate of Wagner College, ’36, and 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1939. He 
is the grandson of the Rev. Mr. Paulsen, 
the founder of Kropp Seminary in 
Germany. 


Shillington, Pa. Grace congregation, 
the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger pastor, 
terminated a successful year of activity 
according to reports submitted at the 
annual congregational meeting. This is 
the second successive year that the ap- 
portionment was overpaid. Eighty-two 
new members were added to the con- 
gregational roll in 1941; the debt was 


THE LUTHERAN _ 


reduced $2,600; fifteen copies of THE ~ 
LUTHERAN have been donated to the © 
congregation for distribution each week — 
for one year through the generosity of © 
a member. . 

The Rev. Paul C. Empie, secretary of 
benevolence, preached Sunday morn- 
ing, January 18, and presented “The 
Whole Program of the Whole Church,” 
urging the congregation to continue in 
its loyalty. The congregation uses the 
weekly bulletins published by our 
United Lutheran Church Publication _ 
House. The parish paper disseminates 
information once a month to every — 
family. Thirty-two young men from 
this congregation are now in the United 
States service. 


South Bend, Ind. A new parsonage 
is being erected for Holy Trinity, of 
which the Rev. R. H. Daube is pastor. 
It is being rushed to completion at an 
estimated cost of $9,000. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the recent meeting of the Executive Board 
of the United Lutheran Church, the committee 
previously appointed to consider the invitation 
to the United Lutheran Church in America to 
take full membership, instead of ‘“‘consultative” 
membership, in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, was asked to 
broaden its assignment so as to include all ex- 
ternal relationships, present and definitely pros- 
pective. In that connection the committee was 
authorized to call a special conference to which 
all concerned might be invited for free expres- 
sion of views which should be considered b: 
the committee. In order to provide for that, 
the committee has appointed February 24 for 
such a conference in the William Penn Hotel 
at Pittsburgh. As a program for that confer- | 
ence, representatives from all boards, agencies, 
and auxiliaries now holding any form of mem- 
bership in interchurch organizations are invited 
to be present in the forenoon of that day, and 
all individuals who are interested are invited 
to join in the conference with the committee 
and the special representatives in the afternoon 
and Morn 

As a guide in the conference, answers to the 
following questions will be sought: 

1. What gains for the U. L. C. A. have been 

secured? 

2. What contributions to other churches have 

been made? 

3. What difficulties have been encountered? 

4. What possibilities are envisioned? 

5. What collateral interests are involved? 

It is the purpose of the committee to study 
this question in its broadest aspects. It desires 
the fullest measure of data and comprehensive 
presentation of points of view. It is its purpose 
to appraise every point presented as nearly 
without bias or prejudice as possible and to 
give the whole subject constructive considera- 
tion with this question before it constantly: 
“What course promises most for the cause of 
Christ in the world ” Recognizing the de- 
fectiveness and fallibility of human judgment 
at its best, the committee humbly prays for 
divine guidance, and asks all others who par- 
ticipate in its work to join in its prayers. 

Committee: W. H. Greever 
R. E. Tulloss 
C. B. Foelsch 


OBITUARY 
William Gustav Traugott Arndt 


Fifty years—a half century of preaching! This 
is the unique record of a courageous country 
parson in the village of Webster, N. Y., not 
famous nor desiring the applause of the mul- 
titudes, but content to serve, develop, and 
watch his first and only congregation thrive 
and grow through the years. 

The Rev. William G. T. Arndt was born De- 
cember 8, 1865, in Carwitz, Germany, near the 
Polish border. At the age of eighteen he came 
to the United States, intending to make this 
country .his life-long residence. He was grad- 
uated from Utica Business College, Wagner 
College, and the Philadelphia Seminary. He 
preae ed his trial sermon in Webster on Good 

riday, April 19, 1889, and was called to the 

astorate the same day. He was ordained by 

e New_York Ministerium in St. Peter’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 30, 1889. He 
preached his first regular sermon in Immanuel 
Church, Webster, N. Y., July 7, 1889, and on 


ebruary 4, 1942 


July 28 he was installed as pastor of the con- 


tion. 
Pthrec years after his installation as pastor, 
the married Miss Lillie Meyer of New York City, 
whose brothers had studied with him at Wag- 
§ College. Mrs. Arndt has ever been a faith- 
helpmate, a true mother, and a diligent 
worker in furthering her husband’s work. Four 
‘children blessed marriage and survive 
him: William H., Immanuel (named after the 
ehurch), Hilda, and Victoria. 
_ Pastor Arndt served as president and as sec- 
pet of the Western Conference of the New 
ork Ministerium; was secretary of Wagner 
‘College for about ten years, and later served 
‘as treasurer for several terms. Although more 
-remunerative positions were offered him in cit 
‘churches, he preferred to continue his wor 
‘with his country “flock” and the community 
which he loved, among simple, sincere, rugged 


ple. 

B puring fifty years of service in one congre- 
ae and one community, Pastor Arndt’s in- 

uence reached deep into the hearts of parish- 
ioners, townspeople, and the surrounding area. 
He was very well known in Rochester, N. Y. 
In some instances he served three generations. 
Consequently the ties of understanding and 
sympathy will be forever connected with mem- 
ories of his faithful pastorate. F 

Two years ago he retired from active duty 
and settled down to live a very quiet life in 
Ontario, N. Y., devoting his time to his garden, 
which was a never-failing delight and a pleas- 
ure to all who visited it. He loved his flowers 
and liked to share them with others. A rugged 
individualist, he was always a leader and took 
his congregation through many a crisis, leaving 
it without debt and in first-class condition. 

December 17, 1941, Pastor Arndt was stricken 
with a heart attack. The Master, Whom he had 
served so faithfully and well, called and was 
instantly answered. So this brave soldier of 
Christ went home to the hosts of the blessed. 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant!’ 

Hilda Arndt. 


Harry Tennyson Domer, Litt.D. 


Harry Tennyson Domer was born January 
30, 1877, the son of the late Rev. Samuel Domer, 
D.D., and his wife, Lydia Louisa Davis Domer. 
His father was for more than twenty-five years 
the pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wash- 

_ington, D. C.; also one of the founders of Sus- 
quehanna University, which institution in 1922 
9 on the son the merited degree of 

Dr. Domer was educated in the public schools 
of Washington, graduating from the Central 
High School. He then entered George Wash- 
ington University, and was graduated from 
three of its pe adh ctr re Columbian College, 
School of Graduate Studies, and the Law 
School, receiving the degrees of A.B., A.M., 
and LL.B. He was frequently called on for 
public addresses; and was a contributor to 
various publications of prose and poetry, amon. 
the latest of which was the “Anthology o: 
Lutheran Verse.’’ He was. also an authority 
on church art and liturgics. 

As a member of St. Paul’s, he was for many 
years a member of the church council, and fre- 

uently represented his church as delegate to 
the Maryland Synod; also as delegate from the 
latter body to the former General Synod, and 
the now United Lutheran Church in America. 
For about ee Fea years he was the teacher 
of the Domer Bible Class, named in honor of 
his sainted father. 

Among many positions of trust and honor 
that he occupied in the church general were 
the following: national treasurer of the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood, member of the Lutheran 
Commission on Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare, 
member Deaconess Board, the Lutheran Al- 
liance, National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
and treasurer of same; director of the former 
Susquehanna Summer Assembly. 

Dr. Domer was a member of Theta Delta Chi 
Fraternity, and a contributor to its magazine 
The Shield. In October, 1922, he was married 
to Miss Gertrude M. Gockeler, who survives 
him. He passed away Friday, January 16, 1942. 
In the absence of his long-time friend and pas- 
tor, Dr. Henry W. Snyder, who was attending 
the funeral of his own mother, funeral services 
for Dr. Domer were conducted Monday after- 
noon, January 19, by the Rev. Edward G. Goetz 
of Zion Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., 
and Mr. William B. Schaeffer, assistant at St. 
Paul’s. He was buried in Glenwood See ery 


Mrs. Justina Ulrich Snyder 


Friday, January 16, 1942, as the clock lacked 
only five minutes to ushering in a new day, 
Mrs. Justina Ulrich Snyder closed her eyes on 
this world, to open them to the new eternal 
day. The daughter of Frederick W. Ulrich and 
his wife, Agnes Bower, her long life of ninety- 
one years was spent in her native city of Bal- 
timore, Md. She was baptized, confirmed and 
married by Dr. Henry Scheib, pastor of the old 
Zion pean) a pat ~ Gon 
congregation her father was an ardent member; 
and all her education was received in the paro- 
chial school of that church. 

June 1, 1876, she was married to gh Ph 
Snyder, who passed away May 24, 1915. Mrs. 


Snyder united with the Church of the Refor- 
mation during the pastorate of the late Dr. 
U. S. G. Rupp; and at the time of her death 
was a member of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Home Department of the Sunday 
school, and of the Women’s League of Gettys- 
burg College. She is survived by two children, 
Miss Agnes L. Snyder, at home, and _the Rev. 
Henry W. Snyder, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C.; also by 
three grandsons, Captain Luther _H. Snyder, 
M.D., of Washington, D. C., and Fort Belvoir, 
Va.; Mr. William U. Snyder of the graduate 
school of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; and the Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Jr., as- 
sistant pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Frederick, Md. One great-grandson, 
Don Hax Snyder of Washington, also survives. 
Funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz, Monday after- 
noon, January 19, and interment was in Balti- 
more Cemetery. H. W. S 


SYNOD 


The convention of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod will convene February 10-12, 1942, in 
old, historic Jerusalem Church, Ebenezer, Ga., 
the Rev. C. E. Seastrunk pastor. The president, 
John L. Yost, D.D., will preach the opening 
sermon at 7.30 P. M., Tuesday, the tenth. The 
Lord’s Supper will be administered. 

John W. Mangum, Sec. 


PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Susquehanna 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held in Christ Church, Lewisburg, Pa., 
the Rev. V. D. Naugle pastor, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 16. Sessions at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

O. E. Sunday, Chairman. 


stops 


every Lutheran home 


obligation. 


MAYBE IT TAKES 


—that insurance is a privilege as great as freedom 
—that the need for adequate insurance exists in 


A family whose financial security and independence is not guarded 
by ample insurance is like a house built on sand—it may fall, break 
up, with the next ill wind. Be sure you are secure: INSURE! Lutheran 
Brotherhood has a plan to fit the need and means of every Lutheran 
person or family. Get facts about these policies now, during Policy- 
holders’ Months (February and March) .. . send the coupon today. No 
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7) | MARION 
_ “4 COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
FS of High School 

famous “blue 
grass’’ region of Vir- 
inia. Liberal Arts, 
re-library. Pre- 
es nursing, Pre - jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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TO REMIND US 


—that security begins at home 

—that protection is a basic human duty 

—that lives must end, some of them abruptly 
—that the means for happiness end when income 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


608 Second Avenue South 


not obligate me. 
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City or Town 
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Please send me information about your Protection Plans for 
(check one or more) [] regular Life Insurance; [] 20-Pay Life; 
() Retirement-plus-Protection Plan. You understand this does 


ae Age 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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State 
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Tew and 
Spiritually 
Uplifting 


7 WORDS accurately and appropriately describe Dr. Paul Zeller Stro- 
dach’s recent book of meditations on the Passion of Our Lord entitled WERE 
YOU THERE When They Crucified My Lord? The title is taken from an old 
Negro spiritual, the first verse of which goes like this: 


“Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Oh! Sometimes it causes me to tremble. 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” 


The book is made up of fifty chapters, each revealing the point of view 
of an individual or group who “were there” with Jesus during the days of 
His Passion. These were they who knew Jesus intimately. Through them 
we are brought face to face with the fact that the sins which caused the 
Crucifixion are our sins. Each scene in which they had a part long ago may 
be applied to our lives today. We find in their lives examples and lessons 
worth while looking to and learning. 


Each chapter of “Were You There” is supplemented by introductory 
Bible quotations and appropriate prayers. Sincerely written, thought-provok- 
ing, and filled with a deep other-world beauty, the book has a message for all 
Christians who desire to know the Master better. 


CLOTH. $1.50. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


